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RURAL EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
WELFARE" 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, IOWA, AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HE experience of the last few years, 
both here and abroad, has validated all that 
is in our basic American tradition as to the 
role of edueation. It has underlined uni- 
versal enlightenment as the best route to 
freedom, security and peace and the only 
sure guarantee to any people of the sun- 
shine and flowers of civilization. It has 
proved the wisdom of our early statesmen 
in fortifying our free government with uni- 
versal education to the end that it might 
endure. It has capitalized George Wash- 
ington’s admonition to promote institutions 
for the diffusion of knowledge and the 
llany pronouncements made by our great 
leaders sinee his day as to the close rela- 
tionship between public education and gen- 
eral welfare. It has demonstrated that de- 
mocraey must preserve education so that 
education may preserve democracy. 

The lessons of this critical period are 
clear with respect to the urgency of im- 
plementing edueation for its continuous 
task of making democracy work. They 
teach that democracy is education in action. 
They bring out the fact that the place of 
the school in American life must not be de- 
flated, if we are to continue to move in the 
direction of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. They point to vigilance in keep- 


' Address before the general session, Department 


of Superintendence, St. Louis, February 27. 





ing education unshackled, if the basic prin- 
ciples underlying our republic are not to 
be surrendered. At the same time as they 
stress the necessity of preserving our edu- 
cational institutions as indispensable agen- 
cies in inspiring each generation to redis- 
cover the imperishable values of our great 
American heritage and in training our citi- 
zenry in the requirements of self-govern- 
ment, they also emphasize the need of 
strengthening their programs and extend- 
ing their services to meet the new demands 
of these changing times and the crucial 
issues of reconstruction. 

The situation calls for the formulation of 
a program of action built upon clear poli- 
cies of American public education. Guid- 
ing principles are necessary at all times, 
but especially in these days when profound 
social, economic and political changes are 
taking place. This is a task requiring edu- 
cational statesmanship of the highest order. 
The assignment given the newly created 
Edueational Policies Commission to chart 
the next steps in educational progress is 
no small one. Meanwhile it behooves all of 
us in every community and state to exam- 
ine our working program in terms of the 
general welfare of all the people and the 
equalization of educational opportunity for 
their children. This can not be done with- 
out turning the spotlight upon the educa- 
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tional needs of that half of our school 
population living in rural areas. No pro- 
gram of education is complete which fails 
to provide comparable educational advan- 
tages for all the children regardless of their 
geographical location, social status, eco- 
nomie condition, physical disability or any 
other element limiting their development. 


THe FARMER’S CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN 
ADVANCEMENT 


The problem of bringing culture to the 
children of agriculture can hardly be ap- 
proached without pausing to consider the 
part which the farmer has always played in 
human advancement. It was no idle ges- 
ture which caused the inscription recogniz- 
ing the fundamental place of the farm in 
our national life to be carved over the en- 
trance of the Union Station in our nation’s 
capital : 

The farm, the best home for the family, 


the source of national wealth, 
the society. 


main 


foundation of eivilized 


From colonial days the farm family has 
always been a cohesive, interdependent, 
Farm 


cooperative unit of social living. 
families have constituted the most nearly 
homogeneous communities found under any 


other condition of American life. The se- 
curity coming from close association with 
the land is far more conducive to the rear- 
ing of children and the maintenance of the 
family institution than are the uncertain- 
ties and vicissitudes of the home under 
industrial conditions. 

The farm family is still the chief institu- 
tion for the rearing of children. It is pro- 
ducing, or was in 1930, a surplus of 50 per 
cent. in the number of children required to 
maintain a stable population. Contrast 
this fact with corresponding urban statis- 
ties. In our cities of 2,500 to 100,000 popu- 
lation the number of children is some 8 or 
10 per cent. short of the number required 
to maintain a stable population, and in our 
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larger cities the deficit in the number of 
children is at least 20 per cent. In fact, the 
nearer the family is situated to the farm, 
the more likely are children to be found in 
it, for in our rural villages the number of 
children is almost a third in excess of the 
number required to avoid a decrease in 
future population. 

Whether or not these facts point to the 
farm as the best home for the family, they 
certainly indicate that, if we prize our 
future national welfare, we must be con- 
cerned about the opportunities for these 
great numbers of children. 

On the farm are produced the foodstuffs 
for the maintenance of the entire popula- 
tion and the raw materials for the carrying 
on of our manufacturing and industrial en- 
terprises. Until within recent years the 
raw products of the farm exported to for- 
eign nations were the chief source of world 
trade from which capital for expansion was 
obtained. Not only in the material sense 
is the farm the main source of national 
wealth, but inasmuch as the farm is the 
chief source for the production of future 
population, it is the chief means of creating 
wealth through human resources. 

It was not until man ceased to be a 
hunter of wild beasts and the nomad who 
moved his tent with the changing seasons 
that he established a home in the true sense 
of the word. It was when he learned to till 
the soil and get his food and raiment from 
the products of the field that he built a 
home. In this way he developed a culture, 
laid the foundation of cities, established 
trade and commerce and began the aceumu- 
lation of capital. The very roots of civili- 
zation are planted in the soil through the 
farm as a family institution. 

Yes, the farmer has made significant con- 
tribution to every aspect of our national 
culture, traditions and institutions. He has 
always been a great patriot. That is true 
whether we think of him as a Cincinnatus 
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or a Washington or as the Minute-man, 
with gun in one hand ready to spring upon 
the enemy of his liberty and in defense of 
his home and of inherent human rights, and 
with the other hand on the plough, the 
symbol of his peaceful pursuits. 

He has produced a fair share of recog- 
nized writers, scientists and engineers. 
Every farm home can look with pride upon 
the accomplishments of Burbank, who has 
turned weeds into beautiful flowers and 
poisonous plants into sweet fruits; or upon 
Burroughs, who retired from public life to 
the banks of the Hudson to study fruit and 
to write famous essays of ‘‘ Wake Robin,”’ 
‘Winter Sunshine’? and ‘‘Birds and 
Poets’?; or upon Robert Burns, the 
‘‘Ploughboy Poet,’’ that great song writer. 
It was while out plowing his father’s fields 
that he wished 

For poor auld Scotland’s sake 


Some useful plan or book might make 
Or sing a song at least. 


Are not the children of our farms to-day 
impelled by the same urge to achieve? 
He has domesticated animals. No nation 
has ever become highly civilized without the 
cow. He has improved plant life and soil 
fertility. Land utilization now concerns 
him. His mechanical genius has produced 
new machinery which is making a science 
out of agriculture. Squanto, our first agri- 
culturist, whose equipment was some fish- 
bones for fertilizer and a crooked stick for 
scratching up the soil, would stand in dumb 
amazement at the sight of the modern com- 
bine. There was no cream separator at 
Mt. Vernon. As a practical engineer, he 
has brought moisture to the fields and made 
gardens out of deserts. He has wrested the 
land from the sea and converted swamps 
which he has drained into fertile fields. 

Is there any reason to believe that the 
farms of the present shall not continue to 
produce the nation’s fair share of leaders 
in polities, art, literature and sciences, if 
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the stability of the farm life is maintained 
and improved? 


CoNDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IMPINGING 
UPON RuRAL LIFE 


The situation to-day is not the same as it 
was yesterday, when the farm youth either 
heeded Greeley’s advice to go westward or 
followed the lure of city lights to seek his 
fortune. The story of the expansion and 
growth of our mighty land is written in the 
Oregon Trail and that of thousands of farm 
boys as they proved up on homestead claims 
on the range. Call the roll of leaders in 
any metropolitan city and see what a large 
proportion will answer that they or their 
parents came from the farm. You will be 
surprised at the large number of hands that 
will be raised in response to the question as 
to how many of them can milk a cow. No 
more frontiers beckon youth to new terri- 
tory. Cities are becoming overexpanded 
and a sizable exodus of unemployed fami- 
lies from the cities into the country is tak- 
ing place. 

There are certain other conditions now 
facing our farm people which threaten 
their ability to continue their vital contri- 
butions to general welfare. Some of them 
have to do with farm income, home owner- 
ship, commercialization of agriculture, 
taxation and the burden of rearing and 
educating children. 

It is not new to say that the income status 
of farmers since 1912 has been all but 
favorable. Recent figures may tell a dif- 
ferent story, but in 1929, while about one 
fourth of the nation’s population lived on 
the land, they enjoyed only about one 
eighth of the nation’s income. Out of this 
gross income about one third went to the 
cities through migration of population, pay- 
ment of interest and rent to city dwellers, 
settlement of country estates going to urban 
residents; approximately one third went 
for wages, taxes and various items pur- 
chased from industry; thus only about one 
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third was left for the maintenance of living 
standards in the home. 

The number of farmers no longer owning 
the land they till has been increasing in the 
last thirty or forty years. The United 
States Department of Agriculture reports 
that the percentage of farmers who were 
tenants increased from 28 per cent. in 1890 
to 42 per cent. in 1930. There is reason to 
believe that this percentage has now 
reached the 50 per cent. mark. 

Another tendency during the last thirty 
years has been to convert agriculture into 
an industrial and commercial enterprise 
rather than a mode of maintaining the 
social and economic life of a family unit. 
While agricultural economists seem to 
agree that to a certain extent farms must 
be commercialized and resort to mechanical 
means of production, they say it is equally 
desirable that the best elements of what 
may be termed live-at-home agriculture can 
and should be encouraged and maintained. 
In the words of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 
‘*T am inclined to believe that we can, if we 
will, look forward to a type of rural life 
that will combine the gains of commercial 
farming and the finer elements of a peasant 
culture. I am inclined to believe that if we 
strive for the first without striving for the 
second, we will gain the ultimate benefits of 
neither.’’ 

The problem of obtaining adequate gov- 
ernmental services and at the same time of 
controlling the steadily mounting general 


property taxes has become serious. In 1929 


the percentage of the farmer’s income going 
for taxes was 13 per cent. or nearly one 
third more than the average for the nation. 
Recent studies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have shown that, in 
spite of decreased assessments and redue- 
tions in tax rates during the depression, the 
farmer’s taxes in ratio to his income and 
the value of his land have increased. These 


burdens become all the more onerous in 
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view of the fact that the per capita income 
of farm people is usually only from one 
third to one half the per capita income of 
the entire nation. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that if public services such as 
state and local government, publie schools, 
health service, adult educational enter- 
prises, and the like, are necessary to an 
adequate standard of community living, 
grave consideration shall be given to the 
problem of public taxation necessary to the 
maintenance of these services. 

In 1930 about 21 per cent. of all women 
of child-bearing age were living on farms, 
but from this 21 per cent. came 29 per cent. 
of the nation’s children. As a result of 
this condition we find that the typical farm 
sections must support more than one third 
of their population in the school, as com- 
pared to less than one fourth for typical 
urban areas. During the years 1925-29 
the farm population received about one 
tenth of the nation’s income, comprised 
about two tenths of the nation’s women and 
nurtured about three tenths of the nation’s 
children. I choose to call this the 1-2-3 
ratio. It serves as a practical means of 
calling attention to the obvious fact that if 
two tenths of the nation’s women are to be 
responsible for three tenths of the nation’s 
children, they should certainly enjoy more 
than 1 per cent. of the nation’s income, and 
are certainly entitled to at least three tenths 
of available opportunity for education and 
health protection of their children. 

These are not all the major problems 
facing our farmers in their effort to make 
a living, maintain schools for their large 
share of the nation’s children and attain 
a more Satisfactory way of life. They have 
been given because they stand in the way 
of the farmer’s continuing to make his dis- 
tinctive contribution to the future of Amer- 
ican civilization and to provide his children 
with adequate educational opportunities. 
They are inevitable considerations in plan- 
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ning next steps in general welfare and edu- 
cational progress. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


The implications for education are far- 
reaching. These facts must be reckoned 
with whatever type of organization you 
advocate for rural areas. Whether you 
believe the one-room school still serves the 
needs of twentieth century children or is 
fit only for a place in a museum along with 
the old spinning wheel, these impinging 
conditions can not be disregarded. They 
have a direct bearing not only on all aspects 
of rural culture, including schools, but also 
on the total edueational program, urban as 
well asrural. The march of equalization is 
halted as long as one eighth of the children 
live in school districts without funds to keep 
schools open the customary term, as was 
reported by United States Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker to be the situ- 
ation last spring. While the immediate 
effect of that calamity is felt by the chil- 
dren, the ultimate result will react upon our 
whole social structure. It is delayed as 
long as education in any area of our land 
is out of balance. 

The plain task is to catch up with our 
unfolding ideal of educational equality, to 
make good on the educational birthright 
guaranteed every child. Translated into 
conerete terms, this means the provision of 
the essentials for all children as they are 
represented by a term of minimum length, 
school building and equipment adequate 
for proper working efficiency, a program 
enriched to meet changing needs and ex- 
tending through the secondary level and a 
teacher trained in her eraft. This includes 
life-long education for their parents, since 
education is a process continuous with life 
and not something which begins automati- 
cally at the fifth birthday and ends 
abruptly at the age of twenty-one. The 
schoolhouse should be a service station for 
the procession of humanity, old and young, 
on the highway of life. 
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The Children’s Charter sets forth the 
rights of every child, regardless of race, 
color or situation, wherever he may live 
under the protection of the American flag. 
It is still up-to-date. It has not been 
achieved. It is still ahead of accomplish- 
ment. No better statement has been made 
than this one which resulted from President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Rediscover 
it in your library and start using it again 
as a basis for discussion and action. 

The situation in rural areas and in other 
sections where there are underprivileged 
children is not due to indifference on the 
part of the parents toward the importance 
of education nor the lack of talent and 
ability by the children or of vision by their 
professional leadership. There are no more 
faithful workers in the field of education 
than those who labor in the cause of coun- 
try school children. They recognize the 
needs and in many places have as advanced 
programs as may be found anywhere. It is 
a question of funds. 

The facts given as to the unfavorable 
financial position of the farmer and his 
large financial contribution to general wel- 
fare lead to an inevitable conclusion. All 
the scientific studies of the needs and condi- 
tions point in the same direction. The only 
way by which adequate school facilities can 
equitably be made available to all children 
is through federal action. It can not be 
done through local effort alone, nor even by 
all the states acting at one time. 

The support of public schools is no longer 
a matter of local concern only. People 
migrate from the districts supporting the 
schools they attend. They do not always 
live there. Check this for yourself in the 
community where you graduated and see 
how few are still there. The uneven distri- 
bution of wealth is another matter which 
makes education more than a local obliga- 
tion. The national wealth has been concen- 
trating in certain congested centers of 
population. The wealth produced in all 
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sections of the country tends to drift to the 
eastern seaboard. Build a wall around any 
urban community and see how soon it will 
collapse without the inflow of farm prod- 
ucts. Truly the welfare of the whole 
people is wrapped up with that of the 
farmer. Collect the funds where the 
money is and spend it in educating the 
children where the children are. That is 
the alpha and the omega of the whole 
matter. 

The states and the nation must assume a 
larger share of the financial responsibility 
of schools, if education is to undergird our 
social structure and implement our democ- 
racy. Equality of opportunity rather than 
equality of expenditure should be the unit 
of service. Road building did not wait 
upon local support when its social and eco- 
nomic values became obvious. The same is 
true of scores of activities now being subsi- 
dized by federal funds in the interests of 
general welfare. It will be a sorry day, if 
education, like Ignorance in the Pilgrim’s 
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Progress story, comes ‘‘hobbling after’’ 
everything else. 

The advancement of schools in any area 
of our country must not be delayed because 
of the inability of that area to provide 
minimum facilities. The challenge to edu- 
cational leadership is to join in a unified 
program that will allow no forgotten chil- 
dren, no dark spots on the educational map, 
no departure from the principle of equality 
of opportunity which distinguishes Amer- 
ica. While financial genius is fashioning 
the economic structure that will safeguard 
agriculture as a mode of living, it behooves 
us to recognize that the future welfare of 
the nation is interwoven with the welfare 
of the children of our farm homes. ‘‘ Under 
all, the land, but on the land, the people,”’ 
is another way of saying that the nation is 
no greater than its people. Only as we 
realize this and say it with action and not 
with words, will we continue to build a 
civilization finer than the world has ever 
known. 


THE SCHOLAR IN AN AGE OF CONFLICTS’ 


By Dr. CHARLES A. BEARD 


ALL about us are signs of stresses and 
strains. Optimism can not overlook them. 
Nor can indifference deny their exigency. 
East and west, war looms on the horizon, 
while the President and Congress of the 
United States seek ways and means of 
keeping the nation out of impending con- 
flicts. At home ten million men and women 
search hopelessly for a chance to make a 
decent livelihood, and millions of young 
people hunt vainly for opportunities in 
which to try their talents. With stagger- 
ing burdens forced upon government and 
society by an economic crisis, there can be 
no doubt about the gravity of the issues be- 
fore us. 

1 Address before the general session, Department 


of Superintendence, St. Louis, February 25. 


In such a time it is above all things fitting 
for us, on this occasion, to inquire, with the 
powers of mind we can command, into the 
present duties and responsibilities of the 
teacher and the school in America. Taking 
account of these stresses and strains, and 
painfully aware of the perplexities in- 
volved, I venture to lay before you my 
opinions on the subject for your consider- 
ation, and at the conclusion to suggest a 
program of action appropriate to the chal- 
lenge of the hour. 

At the very outset we face this pertinent 
question: What is the primary function of 
the public school system in American de- 
mocracy? It is, as I see things, the train- 
ing of minds and the dissemination of 
knowledge—knowledge useful in the good 
life, in the conduct of the practical arts 
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and in the maintenance and improvement 
of American society. The teacher is not a 
physician, a nurse, a soldier, a policeman, 
a politician, a businessman, a farmer or an 
industrial worker. These officers have their 
rights and duties, but the rights and duties 
of the teacher’s office are marked by special 
features. To be sure, all citizens of the 
United States have many common responsi- 
bilities, but we are concerned here with the 
immediate interests of the profession. The 
teacher’s principal business is the training 
of minds and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. 

Kor the training of minds, a trained 
mind is required. For the dissemination 
of knowledge, a mastery of knowledge is 
required. The union of the trained mind 
and knowledge makes scholarship. So the 
teacher is under obligation to be a scholar— 
not a pedant, but a scholar dedicated to the 
cultivation of the mind and the transmis- 
sion of knowledge useful in the good life, 
the arts and the management of social 
affairs. 

There are many, no doubt, who deny this 
conception of public education. They look 
to the schools to correct all the ills of hu- 
inanity. Society creates conditions that 
foster erime; the schools must serve as 
crime prevention agencies. Society sends 
undernourished, ill-elad and sick children 
to school; teachers must feed and nurse the 
unfortunate. Parents quarrel and fight at 
home; teachers must make saints of chil- 
(ren so trained at the fireside. Parents 
refuse to read good literature and insist 
on maintaining an intellectual and moral 
vacuum at home; teachers must turn the 
victims of the vacuum into wise and good 
men and women. Parents surround chil- 
(ren with trashy newspapers, flashy movies 
and radio nonsense; teachers must over- 
come the distempers and follies of such a 
‘ife. Special interests in society demand 
this or oppose that; teachers must bow to 
‘the winds of these passions and pressures. 
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Self-constituted professors of all righteous- 
ness think they have the way of universal 
salvation; teachers must force the creed 
upon the rising generation. These views 
of education run counter to my notion of 
its duties in American society. 

If the primary function of the public 
schools is the training of minds and the 
dissemination of knowledge that is useful 
to individuals and society, then the teacher 
can not be a fire warden, policeman, soldier 
and politician combined. On the contrary, 
the teacher is another kind of person, with 
other duties and responsibilities—the duties 
and responsibilities of the scholar. It is 
right and proper, of course, that any indi- 
vidual teacher may feel bound to assume 
the obligations of the soldier, propagandist 
or politician. In this case let the teacher 
take up the profession with which such 
obligations are properly associated. 

Accepting this conception of the public 

schools, what then are the qualities of the 
scholar—of the trained and well-equipped 
mind? It would be absurd to assume that 
the question can be answered with a light 
heart and once for all. Of the qualities re- 
quired in the field of the physical sciences, 
I certainly should not venture to speak. 
3ut out of some experience as a student 
and teacher in the sphere of the humanities, 
I hazard an opinion and submit it to your 
judgment. 

The first quality of mind required of the 
scholar in the humanities may be described 
as judicial. Some prefer the term scientific. 
Over that I do not wish to quarrel, but it 
has always seemed to me that the materials 
with which the humanities deal are not 
identical with the materials that fall within 
the domain of natural science. There is a 
border line, to be sure, but the distinction 
should be maintained, for convenience, and 
with a strict regard for the nature of 
things. The scientist may be entirely neu- 
tral in respect of performances in the phys- 


ical world. The student of the humanities 
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can not be cold, detached and Olympian. 
His nearest approach to the scientific spirit 
is represented by the judicial temper. 

The spirit of the judicial mind is the 
spirit of the quest for truth in eases par- 
ticular and general. It is not given to mor- 
tals, apparently, to know the whole truth 
about anything; but humanity has found 
by long experience that it can not live well 
without truth, without the knowledge that 
ean only be attained by patient inquiry in 
the equitable temper. If the mind is closed 
and made up at the outset, if blinders are 
deliberately put on, if there is a resolve 
to hear and see only one part of each case, 
particular and general, then accurate 
knowledge and the utmost truth can not 
be attained. Surely there can be a con- 
sensus of opinion on this proposition. 

The judicial mind tries to look deeply 
into every subject in hand and all around 
it. It tries to grasp the uttermost ramifica- 
tions. The good judge, as Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once said, must listen to 
things that are shocking and hateful to 
him, as well as to the pleasing and gratify- 
ing. He must confess that he is not God, 
endowed from the beginning with omnis- 
He gives all parties their day in 
court. He hears what they have to say for 
themselves. He knows the fragile character 
of direct and circumstantial evidence. He 
allows for extenuating circumstances. He 
seeks to enter into the minds of witnesses 
and counsel through the channel of sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Unless mankind is to surrender to utter 
irrationality and blind partisanship, unless 
the achievements of the scientific and ju- 
dicial method are to be discarded as worth- 
less, unless our very eyes deceive us, we 
must concede that the quest for truth in 
this spirit is indispensable to the conduct 
of private and public affairs, to the ad- 
vancement of learning and to the improve- 
ment of life and society. Having taken this 
position, it is incumbent upon us to pre- 


cience. 
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serve and defend it as one of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the scholar as teacher, 
Others may enjoy the luxury of imagin. 
ing themselves omniscient and omnipotent: 
others may claim by partisan revelation 
the one and only truth, and assert the right 
to impose their will upon their neighbors 
and countrymen by terror, fire and sword. 
To the scholar as teacher this luxury is de- 
nied. With the office of teacher go obliga- 
tions not imposed on physicians, nurses, 
policemen, soldiers, propagandists and pro- 
moters of special interests. 

The judicial mind is only attained by 
study and practise. Before it must be kept 
the examples of the world’s thinkers who 
have represented it at the best, who have 
advanced knowledge and served mankind 
by the patient quest for truth. The gal- 
leries of history are crowded with such 
figures, and in its better hours mankind 
pays tribute to them. If in moments of 
rage and distemper, it defies and spurns 
them, in all hours of constructive effort it 
must seek wisdom in their achievements 
and resort to their methods in dealing with 
life’s exigent problems. Otherwise it must 
surrender to passion and brute force. 

The bitter fruits garnered by those who 
surrender to brute force, to unreason and 
to untruth are immortalized by Shelley in 
fourteen lines on the fate of Ozymandias, 
the supreme master of tyranny : 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘*My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair! ’’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


If the public schools are to aid in preserv- 
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ing American society against the fruits of 
unreason and the sneer of cold command, 
then they are compelled by the very nature 
of their funetion to assert and defend the 
judicial spirit, the scientific temper, against 
passion and tyranny. 

But the judicial mind, the mind of the 
scholar, does not operate in a vacuum. It 
functions in American society. The knowl- 
edge which it discovers, accumulates and 
disseminates is bound to have influence 
upon the prevailing conceptions of the good 
life, the conduct of the practical arts and 
the governance of society. Here the teacher 
of the humanities departs from the absolute 
neutrality of science. The chemist as chem- 
ist may be neutral; he may not care whether 
the chemical he compounds is used to heal 
the sick or poison a personal enemy. The 
teacher of finance and banking, doubtless, 
may say that he does not care whether the 
knowledge he disseminates is employed in 
iseful banking practises or in wrecking 
banks and robbing the public; but he can 
not, in faet, in his selection and presenta- 
tion of materials, give effect to any such 
sublime indifference. 

So we seem driven to the conclusion that 
the knowledge disseminated in the schools 
should be knowledge useful in the good life, 
the econduet of the practical arts and the 
iiaintenanee and improvement of American 
society. Then, what kind of knowledge can 
he deemed to possess such utilities? 

Surely it must be accurate, realistic and 
relevant, not false and fantastic. It can 
only be gained by patient study and by the 
exercise of the judicial or scientific temper. 
lt must be comprehensive knowledge— 
knowledge that takes into consideration the 
known faets and factors that are relevant to 
any subject, topic or theme in hand. At 
once elements condemned as ‘‘contro- 
versial’’ by the thoughtless are introduced 
uito instruction. How could it be other- 
wise? Does any one really believe that 
there can be a true history of the United 
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States, for example, that does not deal with 
the great issues of banking, tariff, taxes, 
budgets, agriculture, industry and labor 
that have formed, and still form, so much 
of the substance of American history and 
practise? Surely no intelligent American 
believes that European history should be 
deliberately falsified by omitting all refer- 
ences to communism, and by teaching, as 
one school persecutor has urged, ‘‘only the 
geographical facts of Russia.’’ 

Such perversion of instruction in the 
schools is more than a betrayal of knowl- 
edge and truth. It assumes that knowledge 
and truth are of no importance, that a na- 
tion can live by lies and deception. It is 
not an outgrowth of patriotism, as alleged. 
It represents an effort of partisan and nar- 
row interest to intimidate and conquer the 
schools for their own purposes and ends. 
It is not only a false philosophy. It is an 
attempt to impose on the schools a species 
of tyranny foreign to American traditions, 
to the principles of American constitutional 
law and to everything that scholarship must 
regard as its obligation. The judicial spirit 
and loyalty to realistic knowledge forbid 
scholars to surrender to this yoke of per- 
version and falsehood. If the schools must 
surrender to it, then let the schools re- 
nounce scholarship and accept the sneer of 
cold command. 

Yet it would be idle to suppose that the 
path of scholarship is smooth and easy. 
Teachers are mortals and find the way hard. 
And all around them are individuals, socie- 
ties, organizations and associations, well- 
financed, strong in lungs, powerful in pub- 
licity. All around them are violent con- 
flicts of ideas and interests. A prominent 
business leader calls on businessmen to 
‘‘gang up’’ against the New Deal. Labor 
leaders call strikes. Governors mobilize 
the militia and declare martial law. Every- 
where, in the press and the forum, contro- 
versial issues of American life are dis- 
cussed, sometimes reasonably, often bitterly. 
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The tariff, foreign policy, war and arma- 
ments, agriculture, industry, labor, femi- 
nism, socialism, communism, civil liberties, 
are examined, debated and agitated. Prop- 
agandists of every variety, many well sup- 
plied with funds, direct their fire upon 
teachers and the schools. Individuals and 
cliques wrap the American flag around 
their shoulders; they vociferously proclaim 
themselves to be the only wise, true and 
honest patriots; and then they demand 
that the schools accept their versions and 
commands. Whole volumes have been writ- 
ten to deseribe the nature, methods and 
purposes of these pressures on the schools 
and scholarship. 

So fierce is the fire that the timid are 
likely to seek escape in evasion, by sur- 
rendering the obligation and mission of the 
public schools, by bowing to the whim or 
pressure dominant for the moment. Some- 
times even this evasion is called impartial- 
ity, but in truth it means capitulation to 


special interests. It means, in effect, if not 


purpose, a partisanship for worse, intel- 
lectually and morally, than open partisan- 
ship; for it lends the sanction of learning 


It is not by sur- 
wins victories. 


to the sneer of command. 
render that scholarship 
Only by the vigorous and unremitting as- 
sertion of its values against sheer pressure 
and foree ean scholarship discharge an ob- 
ligation to American society that tran- 
scends all partial and special interests— 
the obligation of training minds and dis- 
seminating knowledge—knowledge useful 
in the good life, the conduct of the prac- 
tical arts and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of American society. 

If the above conception of the schools 
and scholarship be accepted, if the doctrine 
of servile obedience to the sneer of cold 
command be rejected, then what is the next 
important step to be taken in the field of 
public education? It is, in my opinion, the 
clarification of the obligations of education, 
a definition of the relation of the schools to 
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a society ever marked by conflicts of ideas 
and interests, a statement of the teachers’ 
responsibilities and rights and the estab. 
lishment of open procedures that will pro- 
tect the schools against raids and enable 
them to fulfil honestly their transcendent 
duties. 

It seems that we have reached a point in 
American life where the maintenance of 
educational liberty can no longer be taken 
for granted. All over the country, schools 
are attacked by highly organized and well- 
financed minorities that seek to browbeat 
legislatures, the Congress of the United 
States, school boards and teachers. The 
precious values of liberty and scientific in- 
quiry are threatened with extinction and 
with them the principles upon which demo- 
eratie government rests. 

If we are to uphold and defend the liber- 
ties and responsibilities of education, we 
must take a leaf from the book of the pa- 
triots who founded the American Republic. 
They wrote the principles of liberty in fun- 
damental laws and they provided agencies, 
tribunals and procedures for their enforce- 
ment. From the field of constitutional law, 
organized education in America must bor- 
row its guiding rules. In the light of con- 
stitutional experience, its immediate obli- 
gations are clear. They are: 

(1) To draft a national code of good 
practise for the teaching of subjects which 
in their nature involve or touch upon con- 
troversial questions—a code incorporating 
the fundamental liberties of press, speech 
and religious worship guaranteed by our 
constitutions. 

(2) To define the rights and duties of 
teachers and pupils in conducting classroom 
exercises. 

(3) To secure the cooperation of parents 
and school boards. 

(4) To provide rules of procedure for the 
examination and adjudication of specific 
cases of controversy. 
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(5) To publish a constitution for the 
teaching profession, setting forth the prin- 
ciples, rules and procedure of good practise. 

(6) To educate teachers and the public in 
the liberties, responsibilities and duties of 
inquiry, research and scholarship in Amer- 
ican society. 

(7) To establish a national body, perhaps 
connected with the National Education As- 
sociation, provided with funds and com- 
petent legal talent and charged with the 
duty of promoting and defending the rights 
of free scientific inquiry before the public 
in general and in particular communities 
beset by witchburners and fanatics. 

With Europe turning to a tyranny more 
frightful than that against which the 
founders of the American Republic waged 
war in the eighteenth century, with voices 
erying that liberty is a delusion and that 
brute force is a virtue, a crisis is upon us. 
Recognition of this fact lies in suggestions 
already at hand, actions already taken and 
projects for the future. The Commission 
on the Social Studies, sponsored by the 
American Historical Association, saw the 
challenge and made proposals for coping 
with it. Other materials, supplementing 
the commission’s findings, have been pub- 
lished in separate volumes, thus adding con- 
crete illustrations to general principles. In 
July, 1935, there was held at the summer 
school of Harvard University a conference 
on ‘‘Academic Freedom in the Public 
Schools,’’ at which the subject was thought- 
fully explored by some of the most com- 
petent minds in America. The discussion 
was summarized in the Harvard Teachers 
Record for October, 1935—a prime docu- 
ment in the development of knowledge re- 
specting the issue. The theme is also 
treated in the current Yearbook published 
by the Department of Superintendence, es- 
pecially in the chapter by Dr. Leslie Butler. 
There the question is examined from vari- 
ous angles, and positive procedures respect- 
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ing academic freedom are presented for con- 
sideration. The many-sided nature of the 
problem is recognized by Dr. Butler. Re- 
ciprocal rights and duties are accepted as 
fundamental, and parents, school boards, 
administrators, teachers and pupils are 
called upon to explore and assume their ap- 
propriate responsibilities. 

The task before us is to carry forward the 
work thus far competently advanced. 
Drifting is perilous. Already in large sec- 
tions of Europe teachers belie known truths, 
and prostrate themselves before the pos- 
sessors of sheer power won by assassina- 
tion and intimidation. Already the drill 
sergeant, aided by the yellow press, is 
abroad in many parts of our own country, 
seeking to terrify, malign and dominate 
school boards, superintendents and teach- 
ers. 

Divided and trusting to luck, we may be 
overcome by belligerent minorities; united 
we can defy powers that seem omnipotent. 
Let us study the problem. Let us clarify 
our minds. Let us set up a constitution of 
safeguards for scholarship, and devise proc- 
esses for enforcing it. Let us rededicate 
ourselves to the American tradition of lib- 
erty and to the faith that error need not be 
feared where reason is free to combat it. 
Let us assert anew against brute force the 
values of independent scientific inquiry, of 
the unhampered search for truth, of the 
fair hearing and the fair play, and uphold 
them by fearless and united effort. Not for 
the gratification of pride, nor with any ges- 
ture of false superiority. Not out of any 
academic pique. But because in this spirit 
and by this procedure alone can American 
democracy cope with its gravest problems 
under the forms of law, thus maintaining 
amid the wreck and ruin of parliamentary 
institutions, East and West, the example of 
a nation that has not lost its head or its 
heart. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE AT THE CITE 
UNIVERSITAIRE IN PARIS 


Harry Epmonps contributes to the News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation an account of plans for the opening in 
April of the International House, at the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris, a benefaction of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. The purpose of this Interna- 
tional House is to provide the youth of all na- 
tions with large-scale opportunities for residen- 
tial, social and intellectual contacts. 

At the Cité Universitaire there are already 
nineteen hostels erected, accommodating some 
2,500 students. These will be increased in future 
so that very probably there may be 4,000 to 5,000 
students in residence. These hostels are prin- 
cipally residence halls. The new International 
House, at the center, will be a uniting factor, 
and for this purpose will provide adequate 
facilities for eating, exercise, relaxation, study 
and inspiration. 

There are several large and small dining halls, 
cafeterias, etc., equipped to provide 6,000 meals 
per day, with the very best food obtainable at 
the lowest price consistent with what students 
There are adequate gym- 
boxing and fencing rooms, squash 
courts, bowling alleys, baths and a swimming 


ean afford to pay. 


nasilums, 
pool. The auditorium is thoroughly equipped 
for music, dramaties and cinema. 

There is a large and well-appointed library. 
Numerous rooms have been set aside for the use 
of students having special interests, practice 
rooms for musie students, seminars for students 
and their professors, a suite for professors, 
especially situated rooms for the exclusive use 
of women students and a central foyer and eafé. 
In addition attention is called to the interna- 
tional room, a grand salon done in the French 
manner, for the reception of distinguished 
visitors. 

The Maison International is said to contain 
everything that a modern student can possibly 
require, while just outside are tennis courts and 
athletic fields, surrounded by a park beautifully 
terraced and landscaped. 

Mr. Edmonds writes: 


Now, what are some of the things which this 
extraordinary equipment is supposed to accom- 


plish? Foremost will be the demonstration to 
youth of the dual proposition of the infinite variety 
of the human species, together with its essential 
unity. It will dissipate insularity to all who em- 
brace it. It will work powerfully toward the 
lessening of national complexes, superior and in- 
ferior. Friendships will be engendered between 
students of different races and cultures which in 
days to come may bulk large and be deciding fac- 
tors of comity and justice among the nations. 

The youth of the world knows that it is no longer 
possible to win a war. Now-a-days nobody wins; 
everybody loses. Young people have seen solemn 
signatures to collective agreements shrivel to dust 
by national expediencies. They know that world 
peace will come neither by force of arms nor by 
force of law, but by an underlying process, call it 
what you will, that must work itself up from the 
classrooms and study halls of the world, from youth 
itself, and be as demonstrable as an equation in 
algebra. Students insist on knowing what lies at 
the base of international cooperation. They de- 
sire to practise it while they are young, believing 
that if they can experience and understand it, then 
they will be better able to believe and apply it when 
they take over the affairs of life—as youth, at last, 
always does. 

The International House idea provides a highly 
selected group of university students representing 
all nations with the opportunity of performing this 
experiment. 


PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


Numerous bills with a bearing on education 
are now before the Congress. Included among 
those summarized by Dr. J. W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, are: 


Local Youth Commissions (H.R. 10189). 

Would authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Labor and the Commissioner of Education to (1) 
establish a system of vocational training and em- 
ployment on public enterprises for the purpose of 
providing regular wages for youth 16 to 25, such 
wages to be not less than $15 per week plus $3 
for each dependent; (2) establish a system of regu- 
lar employment on college projects for the purpose 
of providing regular wages for needy undergradu- 
ate and graduate students, such projects to be of 
academic nature and to provide wages of not less 
than $25 per month. To be administered and con- 
trolled by local youth commissions in the states. 


Vocational Education (H.R. 10190): 
Would provide for the further development of 
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yocational education by appropriating $12,000,000 
for the next fiseal year and annually thereafter 
until June 30, 1941, to be reduced annually there- 
after by $500,000 until the total amount is 
$6,000,000, which would be authorized annually 
thereafter: provided that the states and territories 
would not be required to match more than 50 per 
cent. of the appropriation prior to July 1, 1940, 
and not more than 75 per cent. in each subsequent 


year. 


National Academy of Public Affairs (H.R. 10105) : 

Would establish in the District of Columbia a 
‘‘National Academy of Public Affairs’’ to train 
men and women for public administrative service 
in national and international affairs; its graduates 
to have a preference in appointments in civil affairs 
and retirement rights. Age limits for admission, 
17 to 25; co-educational; each student would take 
an oath to support the Constitution; each congres- 
sional representative could appoint one student per 
year, and each senator, two; the president to ap- 
point 50 at large from the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 


Federal Aid (H.R. 6360 introduced in first session 
of 74th Congress) : 

Would make an annual appropriation to aid in 
‘operation and maintenance of adequate public 
school facilities.’’ This bill would provide $25 
for each pupil enrolled in any public school, pro- 
viding the aggregate number of days of attendance 
for all pupils in such school during the next pre- 
ceding year is equivalent to 160 or more days of 
attendance per pupil. If the aggregate attendance 
for all pupils is less than this per pupil, then the 
amount above stated would be prorated. The 
Commissioner of Education would be authorized to 
prescribe rules and regulations for carrying out 
provisions of the bill and would compute payments 
and certify amounts to be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


School Facilities on Reservations (S8.B. 2190 intro- 
duced in first session of 74th Congress) : 
Would authorize the use of federal funds in an 
amount not to exceed $3,000,000 annually to make 
school facilities available, where they are not now 
available, to children residing on Federal Govern- 
ment property or reservations. Funds would be 
apportioned to the states and territories on an 
objective basis for administration by state, or 
territorial, school officials. This bill is still before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


The names on the Education Committee of 
the House of Representatives may be obtained 
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from the Office of Education, Department of 


Interior, Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


THE Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica at its recent meeting in Cincinnati adopted 
two resolutions—one of interest to the teaching 
profession, the other to all persons interested in 
the progress of scholarship. These resolutions 
are: 


The Modern Language Association of America 
regrets the lack of opportunity afforded young men 
and women with university training to pursue 
careers as teachers in the high schools of the coun- 
try. Properly organized training, which coordi- 
nates the student’s knowledge of his field with 
mastery of the technique of presentation, furnishes 
better preparation for teaching than work directed 
by schools and departments of education. The as- 
sociation, as an organized body of teachers, pro- 
tests that, since teaching is an art and not a sci- 
ence, and since practical experience is preferable 
to theory, the training of teachers should be in the 
hands of those who combine mastery of subject and 
method. 

Resolved: That the Executive Council be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of seven, broadly 
representative of all the interests of this associa- 
tion, to study the purposes and objectives of schol- 
arship in this association, and the relation of the 
Modern Language Association, as reflected in its 
publications and programs, to the trends of schol- 
arship and culture in this country; and that the 
committee be directed to make a preliminary re- 
port to the Executive Council not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, a syllabus of this report to be 
printed and distributed to the members of the asso- 
ciation before the formal report is presented at its 
next general meeting. 


In pursuance of the latter resolution, the 
executive council has appointed as a committee: 


M. A. Buchanan, University of Toronto. 

O. J. Campbell, Columbia University. 

R. H. Fife, Columbia University. 

A. H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania. 

Fred N. Robinson, Harvard University. 

L. B. Wright, San Marino, Calif. 

E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University (chairman 
pro tem). 


The broader aspects of this study are such 
that benefit should accrue from communications 
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addressed to the committee from non-members 


of the association. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MINNESOTA COUNCIL OF 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
ResoLuTions to be presented to the legisla- 
ture were adopted by the Minnesota Council of 
School Executives at a meeting in St. Paul on 
The memorandum accompanying 


the resolution reads: 


December 7. 


We commend the recent legislature for the fine 
interest and support they have given education in 
this state at the past session; we sincerely invite 
their good will and continued support of such laws 
as will further the best interests of our schools. 

We also commend the support received by the 
Citizens’ Committee on Education and pledge our 
cooperation in their programs of enlisting public 
support to the cause of education by organizing 
civic committees in the several communities of the 
state to study the problems of our schools. 


The Council of School Executives resolved 
that: 


(1) Appropriate legislation be enacted provid- 
ing for the payment of all state school aid in 


full; 

(2) That to realize this aim the present in- 
come tax law be amended by increase of the 
tax to provide sufficient funds for paying 
such aids in full and leaving the present in- 
come to be distributed to the several dis- 
tricts as provided for under the existing 
laws; 

That we urge the legislature to set up an 
interim committee for purposes of recodi- 
fying the school laws of the state as recom- 
mended by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the recent session of the legislature ; 
That we urge the legislature, in its con- 
sideration of social security legislation, to 
include educational workers by enacting a 
law eliminating annual elections of teachers 
and superintendents; such law to provide 
for dismissal only upon a majority vote of 
the board of education and for cause: 

We recommend the passage of an act au- 

thorizing the State Board of Education 

a. To prescribe standards for the trans- 
portation of high school pupils by dis- 
tricts which do not maintain a classified 
high school, reimbursing them from a 
$150,000 annual grant. 
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b. To withhold all state aids for pupils 
transported contrary to the standards set 
up by the State Board of Education. 

(6) That we urge the support of the Lundeen 
bill, for the support of schools by the na- 
tional government. 


THE RESTRICTION OF ENROLMENT 
AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

BEGINNING with the freshman class entering 
next fall, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will adopt a policy of stabilizing the size 
of its enrolment. 

This discussion was taken as a result of the 
unanimous recommendation of the faculty, a 
committee of which has been engaged since last 
spring in studying the numbers of students 
which may be accommodated without over- 
crowding staff and other facilities. The com- 
mittee has also given consideration in its report 
to the problem of minimizing the wide fluctua- 
tions in registration which have occurred since 
the war, “to the end that we may at all times 
seek to give the best training anywhere avail- 
able in engineering, architecture and the sciences 
which underlie engineering, and at the same time 
use our available facilities most effectively.” 

The committee believes that the institute 
“should aim to admit as high a proportion as 
possible of men potentially qualified to become 
leaders in the careers” for which it offers prepa- 
ration. “To this end,’ the report continues, 
weight should be given in admitting students 
“not solely to scholastic capacity, but also to 
personal qualities making for all-round effec- 
tiveness, such as imagination, adaptability, re- 
sourcefulness, dependability and cooperative- 
ness.” 

As a first step in putting the stabilization pro- 
gram into effect, the freshman class for the com- 
ing two years is to be kept under 600. This 
year in a total registration of 2,540 there are 
561 first-year students and in 1934 there were 
542 so that, in accordance with the present trend, 
the committee expects that the size of the enter- 
ing classes of 1940 and 1941 can be forecast as 
between the limits of 575-600 which, its report 
points out, will enable the administrative officers 
to draw plans now for staff personnel for first- 
year instruction for the next two years. Thus 
by setting a maximum number of students the 
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institute will avoid the difficulties of rapidly ex- 
panding a staff and still maintaining the quality 
of its personnel. 


The Committee on Stabilization of Enrolment 
consisted of Dean H. E. Lobdell, chairman; 
Professor Nathaniel H. Frank, Professor Wil- 
liam H. MeAdams, John M. Nalle, Professor 
Brainerd A. Thresher and Professor Carleton E. 
Tucker. 

It is also announced that as the result of a 
study by a faculty committee, it has been decided 
to permit undergraduate students of all classes, 
whose previous work has demonstrated excep- 
tional ability, to take examinations for advanced 
standing in subjects of preseribed courses for 
which they have never been registered. The 
committee found that many capable and ambi- 
tious students are anxious to study and pass 
subjects on their own initiative without instruc- 
tional assistance, thereby releasing a portion of 
their time for the study of more advanced sub- 
jects. In the upper years, it was suggested, the 
accumulated term time might well be devoted to 
graduate subjects in preparation for graduate 
work. The committee on examination for ad- 
vanced standing consisted of Professor Leicester 
F. Hamilton, chairman; Professor Henry B. 
Phillips and Professor Thomas K. Sherwood. 


THE RADIO QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 

AccorDING to the Children’s Aid Society’s re- 
cent radio questionnaire, children’s programs 
are not popular with children. Ninety-two per 
cent. of the boys and 80 per cent. of the girls, 
aged eleven to sixteen years, list adult programs 
as their favorites and comedians as their favorite 
performers. Eddie Cantor is at the head of the 
list, with Burns and Allen, Jack Benny and 
Dick Powell tied for next place. The only so- 
called children’s program getting votes enough 
to be in the upper brackets is “Dick Tracy,” a 
“thriller,” 

Next to the comedians with their popular 
songs and dance tunes, come thrillers, including 
the “Witeh’s Tale.” Next come the amateur 
programs, Major Bowes’s in particular, for they 
love to hear the people “get the gong.” Only 
14 per cent. indicate a liking for news programs, 
and these prefer the “March of Time” to news 
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talks. More girls than boys vote for the come- 
dians and for the children’s programs, but boys 
outnumber the girls in their votes for programs 
about G-men. 

These children, from the society’s boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, with an enrolment of 10,000, in 
seven tenement neighborhoods, spend twenty-one 
times as many hours listening to the radio as 
they do in reading. The majority give two 
hours a day to the radio. More girls than boys 
spend an extreme amount of time listening in. 
In the groups that listen from less than an hour 
to two hours a day, boys outnumber girls, but in 
the groups that listen from three hours to five 
hours a day and upwards, girls predominate. 
Ninety-six per cent. of those who listen to the 
radio every day give more than an hour’s time 
to it. Pl 
WABC is the station the children listen to 
most, due to the popularity among them of 
Eddie Cantor, Burns and Allen, Bobby Benson 
and Dick Powell. WOR is the station next on 
their list, due to their liking for the Witch’s 
Tale, but WJZ and WEAF each come in for 
plenty of the children’s time with a combined 
vote considerably exceeding those for WOR be- 
cause Jack Benny, Dick Tracy and Major Bowes 
are very popular. 

When asked what sort of radio program they 
would like that they don’t get now, or don’t get 
enough of, the children expressed the wish for 
more sports, and for “programs that deal with 
science” and more “stories about nature”—also 
“more programs from England and other coun- 
tries.” 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

A SERIES of experimental and demonstration 
schools is planned as part of the new educational 
research program by the New York City Board 
of Education. The research programs will go 
into effect as soon as Budget Director MeGahan 
formally approves a transfer of $110,000 within 
the school board’s budget. 

It is said that there is no doubt but that this 
will be done, as the Board of Education ean in 
any case proceed with the transfer even if Mr. 
MeGahan objects. 

It is estimated by the elementary school divi- 
sion that approximately 85,000 children will be 
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affected by the experimentation program in the 
first year of its existence. 

At first it will be confined largely to the ele- 
mentary schools and, to some extent, to the 


junior high schools. Later it is planned to ex- 
tend it to high schools and vocational schools. 
The enlarged research bureau, drawn up by 
the Board of Superintendents, is a_ project 
sponsored by Commissioner James Marshall. 
As previously announced, it involves the estab- 
lishment of three new assistant directors, at 
salaries of $7,500. This will give to Director 
Eugene Nifenecker four full-time assistants. 
The three new divisions of the research bureau 
will limit their activities at first to the elemen- 
tary schools. They will be devoted to: 1. Cur- 
riculum research and experimentation. 2. Edu- 
and measurement. 3. Instruec- 
Each will be headed by a 


tests 
research. 


cational 
tional 
$7,500 assistant. 

Divisions will be established as follows: Cur- 
riculum research, curriculum laboratory, experi- 
mental, educational tests and measurements, in- 
structional research. 


CONFERENCE ON FORUM CENTERS 
FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


In discussing the public forum 
financed from Works Progress funds allotted 
to the Office of Education, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, has an- 
nounced the names of twenty-eight localities 
from which a few demonstration centers will 


project, 


be selected. 
The localities named as possible demonstration 
centers are: 


Manchester, N. H., and vicinity; Hackensack, 
N. J., and vicinity; Monongalia County, W. Va.; 
Bridgeport and New Britain, Conn.; Portland, 
Me.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Little Rock, Ark.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Kalamazoo and Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; Wichita, 
Kans.; Fort Worth, Texas; Tulsa, Okla.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and vicinity; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Santa Ana, and vicinity, and Sacramento, Calif.; 
Spokane, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


In most of these centers the entire county 
population is included. 
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The selection of these communities as possible 
places for demonstrating the possibilities of the 
program was made at a recent conference jn 
Washington, called by Dr. Studebaker. They 
were selected for consideration after a careful 
canvass of the situation with regard to geo- 
graphical distribution, population, possibilities 
for demonstrating the plan in different kinds of 
communities with different types of administra- 
tion, and other practical considerations in build- 
ing a well-balanced demonstration program in 
various parts of the nation. 

The members of this conference were: 


Mrs. Mary T. Bannerman, legislative chairman, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Father George Johnson, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; James J. Butler, correspondent 
of Editor and Publisher; S. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association; N. L. Engelhardt, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Arthur E. Bestor, president of Chau- 
tauqua Institution; Charles H. Judd, director, 
School of Education, University of Chicago; 
George W. Coleman, Ford Hall Forum, Boston; 
Carl H. Milam, secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation; S. L. Smith, director, Southern Office, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund; John R. Fleming, assistant 
director of information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager, Con- 
struction and Civic Development Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Chester H. McCall, 
special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; 
Miss Florence Thorne, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Dr. Studebaker pointed out that the program 
in detail would not be ready for public an- 
nouncement until the local administrative heads 
from the centers finally selected have met to plan 
the procedure. He said in part: 


This relatively small appropriation facilitating 
the establishment of a few demonstration centers 
should create values far beyond the relief it pro- 
vides and the actual educational results to the 
people of any given community. Each center pro- 
motes its program, not alone for all the people in 
its own vicinity but as an exhibit in the American 
way of approaching public affairs, for the benefit 
of all rural and urban communities in the imme- 
diate region and the nation. 

It is our hope that these demonstration centers, 
like the one in Des Moines, may point the way 
toward a national adult civic education program. 
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Nothing is more important to American democracy 
than that the people in all walks of life in their 
own localities with the help of their own educa- 
tional institutions shall devise means of getting a 
clearer understanding of their common problems 
through a process of free discussion, giving oppor- 
tunity for the expression of every important point 


of view. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
FREEDOM IN TEACHING 


A croup of eitizens of Massachusetts has an- 
nounced the organization of the Massachusetts 
Society for Freedom in Teaching to promote the 
following objects: 


1. To foster professional consciousness among 
teachers. 

2. To employ all suitable means and methods to 
inform public opinion on the function which free 
investigation and honest instruction has played in 
shaping human character and promoting worthy 
social ends. 

3. To guard the professional interests of teach- 
ers in legislation, and to dissuade political bodies 
from imposing special burdens, exactions and re- 
strictions on the teaching profession, or making 
detailed regulation of processes and programs that 
interfere with the true function of teaching. 

There will be three classes of membership in this 
society, as follows: 

1. Active—Any person actively engaged in the 
profession of teaching, research, or administration 
in any school, college, university, seminary or other 
non-proprietary school in Massachusetts. 

2. Student-—Any student in any educational in- 
stitution in Massachusetts, or candidates for a 
teaching position. 

3. Associate—Any citizen of Massachusetts in 
sympathy with the aims of the society. 


The society has issued a call for membership 
which is signed by: 


Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, history, Har- 
vard University, chairman. 

John D. Connors, New Bedford High School. 

President John A. Cousens, Tufts College. 

Head Master Archibald V. Galbraith, Williston 
Academy, Easthampton. 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, economics, Harvard 
University. 

Professor Harrison L. Harley, psychology, Sim- 
mons College. 

Professor John J. Mahoney, education, Boston 
University. 
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Miss Elizabeth Manwaring, English, Wellesley 
College. 

Oliver A. Peterson, Boston Workers’ Educational 
Council. 

Walter A. Sidley, Lawrence High School. 

Professor Seth Wakeman, education, Smith Col- 
lege. 

Professor C. Fayette Taylor, automotive engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology. 


All those seeking to preserve freedom in teach- 
ing are urged to become members of the society. 
The annual dues are fixed at $1, but further 
contributions are solicited. 

It is argued that organization and positive 
action are necessary at this time to protect 
schools, colleges and individual teachers from 
pressure-groups seeking to regulate their activi- 
ties. It is pointed out that the present tendency 
to exalt the state above liberty, and indeed above 
truth itself, is a menace to the teaching profes- 
sion and to the publie and that in times of sharp 
social controversy or widespread public distress, 
interested groups inevitably try to use the gov- 
ernment to impose their views on schools, always 
with unfortunate results. With the probable in- 
tensification of controversy, and the growth of 
pressure politics, the teaching profession faces 
an increasing demand for regimentation. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 
THe American Association of University 
Women each year awards from six to eleven 
research fellowships, usually of $1,500 each. 
These include grants paid from association 
funds, and several memorial and sorority fel- 
lowships entrusted to the association for award. 
Believing that aid available to women capable 
of research of the first quality is far from ade- 
quate, the association is engaged in raising a 
million dollar fellowship endowment, of which 

$274,000 is now in hand. 

The association in general follows the policy 
of choosing candidates of demonstrated ability 
who are still in the early years of advanced 
work, believing that it is at this stage that aid 
is most needed and most difficult to secure. The 
awards for 1936-37 were made by a committee 


of eight women scholars, of whom Katharine J. 
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Gallagher, professo? of history at Goucher Col- 
lege, is chairman. 

The power of the Supreme Court to declare 
legislation unconstitutional will be the subject 
of research of Charlotte A. Hankin, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who received the National Crusade 
Fellowship. Mrs. Hankin is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College and the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School, and was admitted to prac- 
tise before the Supreme Court in 1927. Since 
that date she has devoted herself to study of 
the court, collaborating with her husband in the 
Legal Research Service, which furnishes analy- 
ses and classifications of cases docketed~ and 
opinions rendered by the court. 

The Latin American Fellowship, established 
to aid Latin American women in preparing for 
some form of public service in their own coun- 
tries, will bring to the United States a leader 
in women’s activities in Haiti, Madeleine G. 
Sylvain. Founder and president of the Haitian 
Association of Women for Social Work, and 
staff member of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation in Haiti, Mlle. Sylvain plans to study 
at Columbia University in order to take back 
ideas for improving the education of girls in 
Haiti. 
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Other awards were: 

Melba Phillips, research fellow at Bryn Mawr 
College—the Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, for 
research on problems of the applications of 
quantum mechanics to nuclear physics. Dr. Phil- 
lips received her A.B. from Oakland City College, 
Ind., in 1926, the A.M., Battle Creek College, Mich., 
1928, and the Ph.D., University of California, 1933, 

Alice M. Ryan, of Colliers’ Book Editorial De- 
partment, New York—the Dorothy Bridgman At- 
kinson Fellowship, to complete a study and map 
of Old English monasteries, showing their relation 
to the ancient communication routes by means of 
which monastic culture was disseminated within 
England and abroad. Miss Ryan holds the A.B, 
1933, and the A.M., 1934, from Cornell University. 

Jane M. Oppenheimer, research fellow, Yale 
University—Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, 
for study of the development and organization of 
fish embryo. Dr. Oppenheimer received the B.A. 
from Bryn Mawr College, 1932, and the Ph.D. 
from Yale University, 1935. 

Zofja Ciechanowska, chief of the Division of 
Scientific Periodicals, Jagellonian University Li- 
brary, Krakow, Poland—A. A. U. W. International 
Fellowship, for a study of the relations between 
German and Polish literature in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 


The fellowships are of the value of $1,500, 
with the exception of the Sarah Berliner Re- 
search Fellowship, which is $1,200. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


On the oceasion of the celebration of the six- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the Johns 
Hopkins University on February 20, 21 and 22, 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman made his first address as 
president of the university. This will be printed 
in a later issue of ScHooL AND Society. There 
were no formal installation ceremonies. The 
program included two lectures by Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes entitled “Origin of Universities 
and Their Development in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance” and “The Development of 
Universities in Europe and America from the 
Protestant Reformation to the Present,” and an 
address by Dr. George E. Vincent entitled “The 
Few and the Many in Education.” Commemora- 
tion Day exercises were held on February 22. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate director of the 
Research Laboratory of the General Electric 


Company; on Dr. Westel W. Willoughby, pro- 
fessor emeritus of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University and author of a number of 
books on the science of government, and on Dr. 
William Holland Wilmer, until his retirement 
last year first head of the Wilmer Institute of 
Ophthalmology. 


At the forty-third annual celebration of Char- 
ter Day at the Montana State University at 
Missoula on February 17, Dr. Geo. Finlay Sim- 
mons was installed as president of the University 
by Governor Elmer Holt, chairman of the State 
Board of Education. The principal address, on 
“A University and Its Community,” was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Carl R. Moore, head of the depart- 
ment of zoology at the University of Chicago. 


Harry Cuirron Byrp has been elected to the 
presidency of the University of Maryland. He 
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was director of athletics at the university until 
the resignation of President Raymond A. Pear- 
son, on July 1, at which time he was made acting 
president. 

Henry JAMES, a trustee of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, has been appointed a member of 
the Harvard College Corporation. He is the 
son of William James and a nephew of Henry 
James, and sueceeds Charles P. Curtis, Jr., who 
has retired after serving since 1924. The mem- 
bers of the corporation now are Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University; Henry 
L. Shattuek, of Boston, treasurer of the univer- 
sity; Thomas N. Perkins, Dr. Roger I. Lee and 
Charles A. Coolidge, Jr., of Boston; Grenville 
Clark, of New York, and Mr. James. 


Dr. LeopoLp ARNAUD, professor of architec- 
ture at Columbia University, has been appointed 
acting dean of the School of Architecture to 
succeed Dean Joseph Hudnut who resigned last 
year to accept a position at Harvard University. 
Since last September the school has been ad- 
ministered by a faculty committee of which Dr. 
Arnaud was chairman. 


De. Wittarp W. Bearrty, for the past three 
years president of the Progressive Education 
Association and for ten years superintendent 
of the Bronxville public schools, New York, 
left his position on February 1 to take up his 
work as director of Indian education in the 
Department of Indian Affairs of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 


PAuL FESSENDEN CRUIKSHANK, founder and 
head master of the Romford School, Washing- 
ton, Conn., has been elected head master of the 
Taft School at Watertown. He succeeds Horace 
Dutton Taft, brother of the late President 
William H. Taft, who will resign at the end 
of the present academic year. 


LeonarD D. Harrtrrer, who has been acting 
director of the John Burroughs School, Ladue, 
Mo., sinee last March, has been appointed di- 
rector. He sueceeds Wilford M. Aikin, who 
resigned recently to become head of the General 
Education Board of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


Haratp G. SHreLps, assistant dean of the 
School of Business at the University of Chicago, 
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has been appointed joint director of the School 
of Secretarial Studies and the Prince School of 
Store Service Education at Simmons College, 
Boston. He will take up his new work at the 
beginning of the next academic year. 


Dr. D. Exton Truesioop, of the faculty of 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain and professor of the philoso- 
phy of religion at Stanford University. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. D. Charles Gardner, who has retired. 


Accorp1NnG to the daily press, Dr. W. H. Rob- 
erts, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Redlands, Calif., has been dismissed. It is 
said that this was due to a controversy that fol- 
lowed his campaign for Upton Sinclair when he 
ran for governor last year. 


Dr. JoHN Guy FowLKES, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
made director of a study of the reorganization 
of a long-term public school program for Wis- 
consin. The Federal Government has appro- 
priated $93,226 for the work. 


Dr. Leo J. BRUECKNER, professor of elemen- 
tary education at the University of Minnesota, 
has accepted an invitation to direct a survey of 
elementary education in the State of New York, 
which is to be a section of the regents’ inquiry 
into the cost and character of education in the 
state. He has been granted a leave of absence 
for the spring quarter. 


THE Rev. SAMUEL Knox Wixson, S.J., presi- 
dent of Loyola University, was elected president 
of the Illinois Federation of Colleges on Febru- 
ary 15 at the close of the two-day convention at 
Lake Forest College. H. C. Jaquith, president 
of Illinois College, Jacksonville, was elected vice- 
president, and T. Lehmann, president of Elm- 
hurst. College, secretary-treasurer. The federa- 
tion is composed of a group of liberal arts in- 
stitutions of Illinois which are not supported 
by taxation. 


At the convocation at Williams College on 
February 22, Dr. Stanley King, president of 
Amherst College, received the degree of doctor 
of laws. President Tyler Dennett in conferring 
the degree said that it was granted in recognition 
of Dr. King’s “eminence in the fields of indus- 
try, public service and educational administra- 
tion.” Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips 
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Exeter Academy and an alumnus and trustee of 
Williams College, received the James C. Roger- 
son trophy for his “service and loyalty.” 


Dr. FrepericK A. MIppLEBUSH, president of 
the University of Missouri, was the guest of 
honor at a reception given by the University of 
Missouri Alumni Association of New York at 
the English-Speaking Union on February 19. 
Preceding the reception a dinner was given at 
the Hotel Algonquin, at which time Dr. Middle- 
bush gave an address. 


THE University of Nebraska conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of laws upon President Edward 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University, at the annual 
Charter Day convocation on February 14, when 
he gave the principal address. President Elliott 
is an alumnus of the university. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. A. R. Hohlfeld, pro- 
fessor of German and head of the department 
of German of the University of Wisconsin since 
1901, was recently held at the university. The 
dinner celebrated his seventieth birthday and his 
thirty-five years of service to the university. 


Dr. Frep G. HoLLoway, who was recently in- 
stalled as president of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, was the guest of honor at the 
dinner of the alumni and alumnae at Rockefeller 
Center on February 28. 


THE sixty-eighth annual dinner of Brown 
University Alumni in New York was held at the 
Biltmore Hotel on February 17. Dr. George E. 
Vincent, retired president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was the principal speaker. His 
subject was “The Unpopularity of Brains.” 
Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, was toastmaster. 


At the annual Founder’s Day celebration of 
Hollins College, Virginia, Dr. Frank Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. Ella Lonn, professor of history at 
Goucher College, were the principal speakers. 


Dr. HAro_p G. Moutton, president of Brook- 
ings Institution, spoke before a group meeting 
of Swarthmore College students, alumni and 
members of the faculty on February 20. His 
subject was “The Trouble with Capitalism is the 
Capitalists.” 
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Dr. KaTuaRINE BLUNT, president of Connee- 
ticut College for Women, will deliver the annual 
address before the Beta Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Goucher College on March 3. Her 
subject will be “Progress in College.” 


Dr. JAMES GRAFTON RoGeErs, professor of law 
at Yale University, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State, spoke on “The New Undergraduate 
Colleges and the Yale of To-day” before the St. 
Louis Yale Club on February 13. 


A MEMORIAL to perpetuate the memory of Dr, 
Willard G. Bleyer, founder and director of the 
School of Journalism of the University of Wis- 
eonsin since 1927, who died on October 31, has 
been arranged. It will take the form of the 
Bleyer Memorial Library to be established in the 
School of Journalism. This has been made pos- 
sible by a gift from Mrs. Bleyer of the journal- 
ism library formerly owned by Professor Bleyer. 


Dr. CHARLES RussELL Ricuarps, formerly di- 
rector of Cooper Union and of the department 
of science and technology of Pratt Institute, and 
one of the founders of the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry, died on February 21 ai 
the age of seventy years. Pratt Institute re- 
cently honored Dr. Richards by placing a bronze 
bas relief at the entrance hall of the Engineering 
Building. 


Dr. JoHN Hope, president of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, died on February 20 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. He was for twenty-five years presi- 
dent of Morehouse College for Negroes and had 
served as president of Atlanta University since 
1929. In that year he received the Harmon 
award in education for furthering the education 
of the Negro race. 


THE REVEREND Dr. J. RitcHie SMIrH, pro- 
fessor emeritus of homileties at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, died on February 23 at the 
age of eighty-three years. At the time of his 
death he was preparing a lecture to have been 
delivered at Dwight School for Girls this week. 


GrorGE SEYMOUR Goparp, state librarian of 
Connecticut for more than thirty-five years, died 
on February 12, at the age of seventy-one years. 


Miss EMMA TOEDTEBERG, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Long Island Historical Society 
since its establishment sixty-seven years ago 
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and its librarian for fifty years, died on Febru- 
ary 21. 

Tue Rev. BrorHeR AQuINAS Byrnes, for- 
merly president of St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn, died on February 13 at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

Sir CHARLES HarpING FirtH, professor emer- 
itus of modern history at the University of 
Oxford, died on February 19. He was seventy- 
eight years old. 


Tue Eastern Regional Conference of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development was 
held at the Yale University School of Medicine 
on February 7 and 8, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Arnold Gesell. The program ineluded 
papers on “Conjunctive Research in the Sei- 
ences of Life” by Professor Madison Bentley, 
Sage professor of psychology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Committee on Psychiatric 
Investigation, of the National Research Council; 
“Needs and Possibilities of Somatie Indicators” 
hy Harold C. Stuart, M.D., assistant professor 
of pediatries and child hygiene, Harvard School 
of Publie Health; “Growth Types” by Dr. Ann 
Stewart, director of child hygiene, Health De- 
partment, Newton, Mass., and “The Problem of 
Personality Indicators” by Dr. Mary Shirley, 
research fellow, Harvard School of Public 
Health. There were demonstrations of current 
studies by the staff of the Yale Clinie of Child 
Development. Dr. Gesell deseribes the organi- 
zation of the photographie research library and 
methods of cinema analysis of behavior. He 
commented on investigations in progress. Visits 
‘to the laboratories of experimental psychology, 
psycho-biology, neuro-anatomy and the Yale 
Clinie were made. On the evening of Friday 
there was a symposium on the study of adoles- 
cence, taken part in by Dr. William W. Greulich, 
General Edueation Board fellow; Dr. Bruce 
Webster, Cornell Medical Center, New York, 
and Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 


At the recent Wild Life Conference in Wash- 
ington, Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
inissioner of Education, suggested the establish- 
ment of a new division of the Office of Educa- 
tion to further teaching of conservation. The 
cost of starting such a service, Dr. Studebaker 
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estimated, would be about $35,000 a year. He 
stated that the schools are already giving some, 
but only relatively slight, attention to conserva- 
tion in connection with courses in various sci- 
ences and social studies at elementary school, 
high school and college levels. He believes that 
the work needs to be greatly expanded, vitalized 
and integrated to the end that pupils may ap- 
proach adult citizenship with a much clearer 
realization than now obtains, not only of their 
responsibility, but of the real opportunity which 
exists for them in conserving wild life, forests, 
land and soil, oil and minerals, and the even 
more important fields of health and human life. 


THE medal of The Parents’ Magazine for “the 
most helpful book of the year for parents” was 
presented to Dr. Winifred E. Bain, assistant 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for her book entitled 
“Parents Look at Modern Education,” published 
by the D. Appleton-Century Company, at a 
luncheon recently given in New York City in her 
honor and in honor of the authors of the five 
other books which won honorable mention. 
These were Dr. Hannah M. Stone and Dr. Abra- 
ham Stone, “A Marriage Manual,” published by 
Simon and Schuster; Louise Zabriskie, R.N., 
field director of the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion, “Mother and Baby Care in Pictures,” pub- 
lished by Lippincott; Dr. Edmund S. Conklin, 
of the University of Indiana, “Principles of 
Adolescent Psychology,” published by Henry 
Holt; Mrs. Claire T. Zyve and Miss Carolyn 
McDonald, of the Fox Meadow School, Sears- 
dale, “Willingly to School,” published by the 
Round Table Press; and Dr. Myrtle B. McGraw, 
of the Neurological Institute at the Medical 
Center, New York, “Growth: A Study of 
Johnny and Jimmy,” published by the D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. The presentation to Dr. 
Bain was made by George J. Hecht, publisher, 
and Dr. Hughes Mearns, professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, made the prin- 
cipal address. 


UNDER the will of the late Roger Deering, of 
the International Harvester Company, North- 
western University is named his residuary 
legatee. The university will receive the sum of 
$7,000,000. The bequest is unrestricted and the 


ee “ 
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Board of Trustees have determined that the 
money will not be placed in the building fund, 
but will be used for educational purposes. This 
bequest brings the total amount received by the 
university from the Deering family to $10,- 
300,000. 


A BEQUEST to Harvard College, estimated at 
between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000, was made 
in the will of Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, filed for 
Mrs. Nieman died on February 10. 
She was the widow of Lucius W. Nieman, 
founder of The Milwaukee Journal and its 
He died on October 
1. After specific bequests amounting to more 
than $200,000, Mrs. Nieman’s will provided that 
the residue of the estate be given to “the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College,” to be 
known as “the Lucius W. Nieman and Agnes 
Wahl Nieman Fund.” It is to be invested and 
the income used to “promote and elevate the 
standards of journalism in the United States 
and edueate persons deemed especially qualified 
for journalism.” 


probate. 


editor for fifty-three years. 


A YEARLY visiting professorship known as the 


Walker-Ames professorship has been established 
at the University of Washington through an 
endowment of $450,000 left to the university 
An 


outstanding scholar from this country or a for- 


for this purpose by Edwin Gardner Ames. 


eign country, chosen for distinction in his field, 
will be invited to spend a year at the university, 
and will be asked to conduct a seminar in his 
department for advanced students and members 
of the faculty and to give a series of scholarly 
He will be left free to spend 
most of his time in study, research and writing, 
though it is hoped that he will enter sympa- 
thetically into the life of the university. It is 
planned to rotate the departments in which these 
The lectures will be 


publie lectures. 


professorships are given. 
published in a university series. The president 
of the university will select the holders of the 
professorship after nominations have been made 


by the graduate council. 


By the will of the late Miss Doris Ulmann, 
character and portrait photographer, who died 
last August, the bulk of her estate, estimated 
at $354,091, is left to the John C. Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown, N. C. A bequest of $15,- 
000 goes to Berea College, to be used for the 
construction and equipment of a picture gallery. 
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By the will of the late Dr. George D. Cochran, 
which bequeathes $145,000 chiefly to Christian 
Science institutions, Skidmore College receives 
$10,000 and Union College $20,000. 


New York UNIVERSITY has announced that 
the institution has received a total of $267,632 in 
new gifts and bequests. Among the larger gifts 
are $27,274 from the merchants of the School of 
Retailing, $20,000 from the estate of Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, $19,500 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, $17,546 from the 
General Education Board and $12,000 from the 
Friedsam Foundation, Ine. Also $6,765 from 
sundry donors through Professor Emeritus Fred- 
erick C. Holden, $6,500 from the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German Schol- 
ars and Physicians, $5,000 from Dr. George 
Blumenthal, $9,573 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and $3,000 from the International Cancer 
Research Foundation. 


Vassar COLLEGE has announced gifts to the 
amount of approximately $263,000. This in- 
cludes: $160,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
to establish a library endowment fund. $55,000 
from the estate of James McEwen Drake, father 
of the late Professor Durant Drake, to establish 
the Durant Drake Scholarship. $15,000 from 
Mrs. Joseph Roblee, of St. Louis, to establish 
the Joseph Roblee Summer Institute of Eu- 
thenies Scholarship fund. $2,500 from the es- 
tate of Annetta O’Brien Walker, to establish the 
Annetta O’Brien Walker Scholarship. $13,000 
from alumnae, to establish annuities. 

Fina plans for the construction of a service 
and stores building, to cost $51,000, are being 
made at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. Funds for the new building, which will be 
used for garage space, storage rooms and work 
rooms, will be obtained from three sources. 
PWA officials have already made a grant to the 
college for the building to the extent of 45 per 
cent. of the total cost; the state budget commit- 
tee will furnish $18,000 from the state con- 
tingent fund for public improvements, and the 
Ball brothers have offered to contribute approxi- 
mately $10,000. 


SEVENTY-FIVE full tuition scholarships, 
amounting to $3,750, will be awarded to high- 
school students in journalism, debate and dra- 
maties by the National Institute for High-school 
Students, to be held at Northwestern University 
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from June 29 to July 31. They will be granted 
to juniors and seniors, both boys and girls, who 
are in the first quarter of their classes. The in- 
stitute has been attended in the past five years 
by students from forty-four different states and 
will be held under the joint direction of the 
School of Speech and the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. Classes will be taught by members of 
the faculty of the two schools, aided by visiting 
teachers and professional men. 


Mount Hermon ScuHoo., at East Northfield, 
Mass., has received a gift of $50,000 from an 
anonymous donor. The fund is to be used either 
by itself, or, with the approval of the trustees, 
as the basis of a larger fund for a memorial to 
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Elliott Speer, formerly head master. It has been 
suggested that the memorial take the form of a 
recitation hall to replace the historic but inade- 
quate building now in use. Before his death in 
September, 1934, Mr. Speer was also adminis- 
trative head of the Northfield Schools, including 
Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon. 


A prize of four thousand dollars is announced 
by Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company for the best basal text-book or 
text-book series in the field of social studies for 
the senior high school. Subjects included are 
history, economics, civics and sociology. Vol- 
umes coordinating two or more of these subjects 
are acceptable. 


DISCUSSION 


THINKING AND CHARACTER EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


We must think first of language itself and of 
the person to be educated. (1) What is lan- 
cuage and what its significance for the mental- 
emotional growth of the educand? (2) What 
are the basal facts about the nature of the 
educand? (3) We shall see that to achieve our 
goals, giving him the ability to understand at 
first hand as far as possible our civilization, and 
developing a useful and happy citizen, we shall 
have to make language study significant. 

Language is a form of human behavior which 
distinguishes man from brutes. Through it he 
makes known his thoughts, feelings and desires. 
To it, as spoken by others, he owes the largest 
part of his mental equipment, his joys and his 
growth as a member of society. His mentality 
can not grow without the use of language; 
indeed, it grows as he acquires the language to 
express eonerete and abstract thought. 

Language is, therefore, an index of the men- 
tality, and the educand grows with the language 
habits he adopts and practices. Although we 
have not yet worked out a language scale for 
judging mental ability (we have scales for judg- 
ing comprehension, ete.), there is no doubt that 
we shall be able to do so. 

One may object that the child merely takes 





on the speech of those with whom he associates. 
The answer is that with the very speech which 
he adopts he takes over also the mental and 
emotional characteristics of those he imitates, 
since language along with other acts is all we 
know about the soul and personality. 

To be sure, we know that not every child lives 
up to the heredity and environment he has 
enjoyed, but superior people do come from 
superior environment. The proof of this state- 
ment may be found in the fact that, according 
to Woods, Cox’ and others, geniuses come from 
high-class environment, while low environment 
does not produce geniuses. An important factor 
in the production of superior persons is environ- 
ment, and especially education. At least Woods 
has shown this conclusively for royalty. Among 
the daughters of the royal houses of Europe, 
3,500 persons included, and during several cen- 
turies of descent, there were almost no great 
women, whereas many of their brothers became 
great. The sisters had the same heredity as the 
brothers, but had not the same education. Also, 
where a woman was singled out by fate to rule 
and was given the proper education, her chance 
of greatness was greatly increased. 

1J. A. Woods, ‘‘Mental and Moral Heredity in 
Royalty: a Statistical Study in History and Psy- 
chology,’’ viii+312 pp. Holt, 1906. See espe- 
cially p. 255 ff. Catharine M. Cox, ‘‘ Genetic 


Studies in Genius,’’ Vol. II, xxiii+ 842 pp. See 
especially p. 215 ff. 
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But the chief means of education was, in those 
days even more than to-day, language. There 
can be no superior education without it, for not 
only does thought crystallize by expressing it, 
it grows and delimits itself as it is expressed. 
The educand, especially, learns clear and acute 
analysis by hearing such analysis. Language is 
the precipitate of thought. It is the only way 
by which most thought can be communicated. 
One may stand helpless even before a belief, and 
institution, the results of a hypothesis, unless 
words explain the steps by which it was arrived 
at. A deaf-mute remains hopelessly ignorant 
unless some way can be invented for him to 
think. He can not think in a void. He needs 
symbols. We may suppose that he has the 
power to react but no medium through which to 
react. This is well known now from actual cases. 
Of course, he learns to think by thinking, but 
he has no chance of thinking before he gets the 
means. He has the power of developing, but no 
development occurs before he can and does try 
his wits on the only medium of thought, lan- 
guage. None of us ever think a thing through 
until we talk it through articulately or subarticu- 
lately. Thinking can not go on without this. 
If we think what has already been thought, we 
merely plow through the precipitate (language) 
of another mind. If we think up something 
originally, new language must be born with it. 
There can’t be a swimmer without water. 

Language, as used by all of us, shows much 
more of the speaker than most people think. 
To use simple examples: Vocabulary range in 
nouns shows breadth of observation and experi- 
ence, in adjectives shows fine discrimination; 
range of verbs shows knowledge of life and 


experience; careful construction shows exactness 
Using words loosely, that is, 
without regard to their exact meanings, shows 
mental sloth and dullness. The use of expletives 


and accuracy. 


(gap-fillers) shows lacunae in thought or 
aphasia; repetition or meaningless 


phrases or platitudes shows lack of thought and 


use of 


knowledge, ete. 

A person’s language, as the greatest portion 
of his mental behavior, shows what is in him. 
Behaviorism judges men by their actions. Lan- 
guage often makes up a man’s total behavior for 
hours at a time and a good share of his behavior 


all the time. If one knows how to interpret his 
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language, one knows more about a man than by 
judging him by his other overt acts alone. Lan- 
guage alone gives a quick index to his whole 
inner self, his mental emotional-volitional proe- 
esses, indeed to his whole past. 

Moreover, language habits are more valuable 
to the person himself than many other skills 
acquired in school or elsewhere, because numer- 
ous skills, however valuable for character growth, 
are usable only on certain occasions; e.g., those 
of arithmetic or physies or manual training, 
Language habits, however, contribute to mental 
alertness and hence mental culture every waking 
hour of the day. 

In order to get the values mentioned, the 
teacher and the student must not tolerate 
slovenly speech habits in speaking or writing. 
Words must be chosen, not haphazardly, but 
with alertness as to their precise shades of mean- 
ing. For instance, we must not say “the balance 
of the people,” but “the rest of the people”; not 
“that is all the farther I’ll go,” but “that’s as 
far as I'll go,” ete. Construction must serve 
clarity and precision. We should not say “I 
won’t come until October,” but “I won’t come 
before October”; not “he walks in the house,” 
but “he walks into the house,” ete. Just so, the 
habits of pronunciation and articulation offer the 
finest medium for careful mental-nervous habitu- 
ation. Character formation comes only through 
inhibition of ingrained tendencies, of suggestions 
to easy rather than accurate habits, ete. In 
speaking, the challenge to inhibit, to reject poor 
models and slovenly states of mind, is constant 
and always present. The great value of acquir- 
ing good language habits is, therefore, patent 
to all who have insight into these matters. 


Wuat Are SoME OF THE IMPORTANT Facts 
About THE EpUCAND? 


The facts about the temperaments may be of 
value here. There are four temperaments and 
blendings of these. Their differences consist in 
their reactions to the outside world. The choleric 
is easily excited and hard to quiet. The sanguine 
is easily excited and easy to quiet. The phleg- 
matie is not easily excited and hard to quiet. 
The melancholic is not easily excited and easy to 
quiet. 

We have, therefore, the speed of the reaction 
in the time it takes to excite, and the intensity 
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of the reaction in the time it takes to quiet the 
person. 

Even children show these traits. It is well to 
have these facts in mind so as to foresee to some 
extent the person’s reaction to any given situa- 
tion. 

Further, the edueand shows intelligence, char- 
acter and physical and emotional characteristics. 
Intelligence is of prime importance, not only 
because with it he can learn faster but because 
he has a much better chance of developing a 
stable character, given intelligence. I need not 
oo far into the proof of this here, as it is 
thoroughly established through the work of 
Woods,? who showed a high correlation between 
intelligence and character (or morality). Harts- 
horne and May*® have shown the same findings, 
and other researches with similar results are 
available. We know, therefore, from the start 
that we shall have a much harder task estab- 
lishing a stable character in those with weak 
intelligence, and in their behalf we shall have 
to enlist all the help possible, the home, the 
school environment and the members of the class 
who have more intelligence. 

We know, of course, that intelligence grows 
slowly. We ean do something towards its 
erowth, not only by accurate and careful teach- 
ing but by ealling attention to the rdle the body 
plays in the process. There is no question that 
good condition of the body, good elimination, 
proper hygiene and exercise produce “fitness,” 
the necessary metabolic change, the supple 
museles, the clear eye which go with fine mental 
functioning. 

“Character is an enduring psycho-physical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in 
accordance with a regulative principle. Unde- 
sirable tendencies therefore provide the possi- 
bility of character.” 

Inhibition will seem to many a repressive or 
negative foree. This is the psycho-analyst’s and 
the psyehiatrist’s meaning of the word. In 
physiology and psychology, however, it is a 
term for a positive force. We inhibit one ten- 
deney to react, but give rein to another. To 
inhibit we have positively to resist a habit, a 
tendeney, a suggestion, but we are doing the 

2 F. A. Woods, op. cit., p. 258 et passim. 

3H. Hartshorne and M. May, ‘‘Studies in De- 


ceit,’’? Bk. I, p. 408 ff. Maemillan and Company, 
1928, 
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thinking, the deciding, the controlling through 
this act. 

A tendency to react in a certain way is in 
itself neither good nor bad. Its goodness and 
badness depends on the situation. Tendencies 
are, however, often strong and it takes initiative 
and persistency to curb one and to substitute 
another for it. The person inhibits one or 
another according to his best judgment as to 
which is, under the given circumstances, the most 
advantageous. This is the reason why the 
highest type of character is found among the 
most intelligent. The regulative principle men- 
tioned in the definition above is consistency. 

In ethical relationships this consistency should 
mean that we do by others as we want them to 
do by us; in other relationships it means that 
intelligence shall be the regulative principle. 

Of course, to resist strong emotional ten- 
dencies means conflict, but conflict is life, 
whereas hesitation and lamentation and drifting 
and supine acquiescence is not living but vege- 
tating. Those who resist no evil suggestions, 
who drift or are driven, who have no desire to be 
consistent, never achieve character. The insane 
have no character, nor do weaklings. 

We have heard much of harmful conflicts from 
the Freudians and, of course, it is true that 
conflict is harmful to the neurotic, and with these 
Freud dealt generally. For others, conflict in 
the interest of consistency and for mastery of 
harmful urges within the self is the breath of 
life. The Freudian conception of unconscious 
conflict, especially sex conflicts, is no doubt also 
greatly exaggerated. 

C. H. HANpscHIN 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


A FAREWELL TO SCHOLARSHIP? 


Epvucators of the old school deplore the prod- 
uct turned out by our modern school machine. 
Like craftsmanship and the trade arts, they 
comment, “scholarship” has become increasingly 
conspicuous by its absence with the lapse of 
years. The student is no longer possessed with 
that characteristie wisdom of forethought, no 
longer skilled in rhetorie and debate. 

And what have we to answer? There is but 
one answer! The decrying sages are not merely 
bewailing the senile chant of “the good old 
days.” They are right! Philosophy depart- 
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ments grieve over their falling enrolments. 
Harangue over the “infinite regression” gives 
way to the cramming of thousands of experi- 
mentally proven facts, to the complete neglect 
of ultimate causes. There is no time for the 
masters of a pre-scientifie age; no time to over- 
haul our ethical problems, to dig out premises, 
to indulge in dialectics or to ponder over epis- 
temologies. 

But, though the accusation be just, the fault 
lies not in the school. And the fixation of blame 
can not stop with the pedagogues, though they 
are, perhaps, accessories to the fact. Nor ean 
we point to the text-book writers and thereby 
establish the guilt. 

The condemnation (if we are to condemn) 
goes far back; back to the very scholarship that 
our elders praise and cherish. Their own ideals 
of deep understanding, of careful investigation 
of causes, and of searching thoroughness led to 
extended analytical study and, in turn, provided 
us with the ever-accumulating facts in all fields. 
We are, to-day, the victims of an infinitely in- 
comprehensible mass of knowledge. “Scholar- 
ship” has given way to “fact-storing” because 
there is no alternative; because we have no time 
for scholarship in the sense of perspective. 
We can not observe the forest; we are far too 
busy counting, recording, classifying the trees. 
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Basie to the scholarship of our educational 
predecessors was, of course, factual knowledge. 
But facts in earlier days were significantly 
sparse. With a few fairly well-established 
truths with which to begin and with sufficient 
time to assimilate, rearrange and develop them 
through reflection and debate, it is not surpris- 
ing that a sense of understanding was, in many 
cases, the end result. To-day, we must all agree, 
facts are just as fundamental and basically nee- 
essary as they were in the past. But we have 
more facts; many more; so many facts that our 
time must be given largely to their memoriza- 
tion, leaving little room in our class and study 
hours for philosophizing. If this is accom- 
plished at all it must of necessity come outside 
the school; must be an extra-educational or a 
post-educational career. 

So we should no longer cringe under the 
seoldings of an earlier education. Time alone 
will tell how well we are utilizing our body of 
facts, and to what extent scholarship is tran- 
scending the learning process. And after all, is 
not pragmatic approval or disapproval more 
convincing than the wagging finger of tradi- 
tional practise? 

Davip G. Ryans 

EVELETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

EVELETH, MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN} 

In March, 1933, Japan had 45,793 educational 
institutions with a total enrolment of 13,408,971, 
representing 20 per cent. of the population. The 
average distribution of the schools was twelve to 
every hundred square kilometers. 

Public education in Japan is controlled in gen- 
eral by the state, through the Department of 
Edueation, but certain powers are delegated to 
local administrations. The Department of Edu- 
cation consists of eight bureaus, such as the 
bureau of higher education, of general education, 
of technical education, of social education, of 
thought supervision, of school books, of educa- 
tional research, of religions, each under a direc- 
tor. There are in addition numerous other 


1 The Report of the Department of Education at 
Tokyo, 1935. 


administrative and executive bodies, including 
municipal bodies and officers, and other autono- 
mous bodies. 

The educational system consists of the follow- 
ing: elementary, middle, girls’ high, technical, 
technical continuation, higher, universities, col- 
leges of arts and sciences, special technical, nor- 
mal, higher normal, special teacher-training 
institutes (six types), schools for the blind, for 
the deaf and dumb. Technical schools include 
commerce, agricultural and nautical schools in 
addition to regular technical schools. 

Klementary education is compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 
The object of such schools, as stated in the im- 
perial ordinance for elementary schools, is: “To 
give children the rudiments of moral education 
specially adapted to make of them good members 
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of the community, together with such general 
knowledge and skill as are necessary for the 
practical duties of life—due attention being paid 
to their bodily development.” 

Due to strict enforcement of the compulsory 
school attendance law, the attendance at elemen- 
tary schools has averaged 98 per cent. (the rate 
for 1933 being 99.57 per cent.). Elementary 
schools in Japan are of two kinds—lower ele- 
mentary and higher elementary. The curriculum 
of the lower elementary includes morals, native 
languages, arithmetic, Japanese history, geogra- 
phy, science, drawing, singing, sewing and gym- 
nasties, while that of the higher elementary 
includes, in addition to the above, handicraft, 
agriculture, trade, commerce and domestic 
science. In some loealities foreign languages 
and other practical subjects are also taught. 

Secondary education is divided among middle 
schools for boys, girls’ high schools, technical 
schools and youths’ schools. 

The middle school gives a five-year course in 
general subjects, including, in addition to the 
basic subjects, a foreign language, carpentry, 


gardening, ete. It prepares either for immediate 
vocational work or for higher education. 


Girls’ high sehools, with their four- or five- 
year course, admit pupils having completed the 
elementary course of those twelve years of age 
or older who have an equivalent education. The 
curriculum is very similar to that of the higher 
elementary school. 

Technical schools, while encouraged by the 
government, are largely individual projects. 
Their courses and the length of such courses 
depend upon the founders, hence are very elastic. 

On April 1, 1935, the Department of Educa- 
tion abolished two former systems of education, 
viz., technical continuation schools (coeduca- 
tional) and young men’s training institutes, 
establishing in their stead a system of youth’s 
schools. Their aim is to train pupils mentally 
and physically, foster moral qualities, prepare 
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for vocations and daily life, to elevate national 
standards. 

Such schools may be established by public 
bodies, prefectures, cities, villages or their school 
unions, or even by private individuals. Their 
courses are elastic, both in content and length. 

Institutions of higher learning include higher 
schools, universities, special schools, special tech- 
nical schools and normal schools, of which there 
are six categories. Their curricula in general 
correspond to those of similar institutions in the 
United States. 

In addition to the above standard types of 
schools, there are kindergartens, schools for the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, “miscellaneous 
schools,” Bureau of Social Education, supervis- 
ing social education, adult education courses, 
Bureau of Thought Supervision (seeking to 
direct social and political thought of students), 
physical education and hygiene. 

The Government Research Institute of Na- 
tional Culture, established in August, 1932, car- 
ries on research along the lines of direction and 
diffusion of national culture and ideals. 

The Bureau of Educational Research was 
established in May, 1933, in order to promote 
the progress of the educational system. It con- 
sists of four divisions: division of general 
affairs; home division; foreign division; division 
of business transactions. It conducts historical 
research in education and develops new methods 
and procedures. 

In order to encourage and promote education 
the Japanese government provides certain grants 
and subsidies, including: (1) grants to munici- 
palities for compulsory education; (2) supple- 
mentary allowances; (3) endowment funds; (4) 
grants for encouragement of technical educa- 
tion; (5) special subsidies to enable poor 
families to send children to elementary schools, 
by furnishing books, clothing, food, ete. 

S. W. Downs 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT! 


[ HAVE just had bestowed upon me a two-fold 
ionor. I am honored in having been made an 


‘Given at Temple University on February 22. 





alumnus of Temple University; and I am hon- 
ored in having had conferred upon me for the 
first time the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 





On that occasion he received the degree of doctor 
of jurisprudence. 
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It is a happy coincidence that we should meet 
together to pay our respects to the cause of edu- 
cation on the birthday of the father of this 
nation. In his wise and kindly way, George 
Washington deeply appreciated the importance 
of education in a republic and the responsibility 
of the government to promote it. Let this 
simple statement stand by itself without the 
proof of quotation. I say this lest, if I quoted 
excerpts from the somewhat voluminous writ- 
ings and messages of the first President of the 
United States, some captious eritie might search 
the Library of Congress to prove by other quo- 
tations that George Washington was in favor of 
just the opposite! Therefore, on this anniver- 
sary of his birth I propose to break a century- 
I shall not quote from George 
Washington on his birthday. 

More than this, and breaking precedent once 
more, I do not intend to commence any sentences 
with these words—“If George Washington had 
heen alive to-day” or “if Thomas Jefferson had 
alive to-day” or “if Alexander Hamilton 
had been alive to-day” or “if Abraham Lincoln 
had been alive to-day—beyond peradventure of 
a doubt he would have opposed—or, perhaps, 


old precedent. 


been 


favored—ete., ete., ete.” 

Suffice it, therefore, to say that President 
Washington pointed out on many oceasions and 
in many practical ways that a broad and cosmo- 
politan education in every stratum of society is 
a necessary factor in any free nation governed 
through a democratic system. Strides toward 
this fundamental object were great in the two or 
three earlier generations of the Republic, but 
vou and I well realize that the greatest develop- 
ment of general education has occurred in the 
last half century. 

As literacy increases people become aware of 
the fact that government and society form essen- 
tially a cooperate relationship among citizens 
and the selected representatives of those citizens. 

When we speak of modern progress it seems 
to me that we place altogether too much em- 
phasis upon progress in material things—in in- 
vention, in industrial development, in growth of 
national wealth. 

But progress in the things of the mind has 
been even more striking in these last fifty years. 
In my childhood a high school education was 
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an exceptional opportunity for an American hoy 
or girl; a college education was possible only to 
an exceedingly small minority. Professional 
schools had hardly come into existence. Sine¢ 
1900, while the nation’s population has increase 
by about 70 per cent., the enrolment in jl 
branches of institutions of higher learning has 
inereased about 400 per cent. 

At the beginning of this century the total en- 
rolment in our colleges and universities was just 
one student short of 168,000. I think it is too 
bad they did not get that other one student— 
if only to round out the number and ease the 
way for future statisticians. 

To-day well over a million students are seek- 
ing degrees in our colleges and universities and 
more than 700,000 are enrolled in extension 
courses and summer schools. I think that we 
of Temple University—I am exercising my righ’ 
now to speak as an alumnus—can take special 
pride in the part that our institution here has 
taken in this growth. This institution has e¢ar- 
ried in practice the basic ideal of its great 
founder, the late Dr. Russell H. Conwell. He 
believed that every young person should be 
given a chance to obtain a good education and 
he founded Temple University to meet the needs 
of those who might not be able to afford a col- 
lege education elsewhere. He believed that edu 
cation should respond to community needs and 
fit itself into the many-sided and complex life 
that modern conditions have imposed upon us. 

I shall watch with the keenest interest the 
working out of the plan recently adopted by 
Temple for carrying even further into practical 
application this guiding ideal. I refer to the 
plan for forming an organization to be known 
as the “Associates of Temple University” and to 
be composed of representatives of the various 
commercial, industrial, financial and professional 
interests of the community outside the univer- 
sity’s walls. As I understand it, this organiza- 
tion will be far more than a mere advisory body, 
set up to meet on special and infrequent occa- 
sions and to draft recommendations of a gen- 
eral character. The “Associates of Temple Uni- 
versity” will be an integral and organic party 
of the university’s structure; the individual asso- 
ciates will have clearly defined duties and respon- 
sibilities, which they will carry out according to 
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, definite routine; and their purpose will be to 
serve as the “eyes and ears” of the university 
throughout the community, constantly alert to 
the changing social and economic needs, and 
continuously interpreting these needs to the uni- 
versity. 

| am proud to be the head of a government 
that has sought to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the eause of education, even in a period 
of economie distress. Through the various agen- 
cies the government is helping educational in- 
stitutions to add to their present equipment. 
Since 1933 the government has made, through 
the various governmental agencies of the ad- 
ministration, allotments to local communities for 
schools, eolleges and library buildings amount- 
ng to more than $400,000,000. 

We are also providing through the Works 
Progress Administration educational courses for 
thousands of groups of adults wherever there 
are competent unemployed teachers, and through 
the National Youth Administration funds for 
part-time employment to help deserving young 
people to earn their way through accredited 
colleges and universities in all parts of the 
United States. We have rightly taken the posi- 
tion that, in spite of the fact that economic ad- 
versity through these years might impose upon 
the youth of the country distressing and un- 
avoidable burdens, the government owed it to 
the future of the nation to see that these burdens 
should not inelude the denial of educational op- 
portunities for those who were willing and ready 
to use them to advantage. 

Ndueational progress in the past generation 
has given to this country a population more lit- 
crate, more eultured, in the best sense of the 
vord and more aware of the complexities of 
uodern eivilized life than ever before in our his- 
tory. And while the methods of spreading edu- 
cation are new, the lessons of education are 
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eternal. The books may be new but the truth is 
old. 

The qualities of a true education remain what 
they were when Washington insisted upon its 
importance. 

First among these qualities is a sense of fair 
play among men. 

As education grows men come to recognize 
their essential dependence one upon the other. 
There is revealed to them the true nature of 
society and of government which, in a large mea- 
sure, culminates in the art of human coopera- 
tion, 

The second great attribute of education is 
peculiarly appropriate to a great democracy. It 
is a sense of equality among men when they are 
dealing with the things of the mind. Inequality 
may linger in the world of material things but 
great music, great literature and the wonders of 
science are and should be open to all. 

Finally, a true education depends upon free- 
dom in the pursuit of truth. No group and no 
government can properly prescribe precisely 
what should constitute the body of knowledge 
with which true education is concerned. The 
truth is found when men are free to pursue it. 
Genuine education is present only when the 
springs from which knowledge comes are pure. 
It is this belief in the freedom of the mind, 
written into our fundamental law and observed 
in our everyday dealings with the problems of 
life, that distinguishes us as a nation. 

In our ability to keep pure the sources of 
knowledge—in our mind’s freedom to winnow 
the chaff from the good grain—in the even tem- 
per and in the calmness of our everyday rela- 
tionships—in our willingness to face the details 
of fact and the needs of temporary emergencies 
—in all of these lie our future and our children’s 
future. “On your own heads, in your own hands, 
the sin and the saving lies!” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND 
SCHOOL MARKS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS IN 1929 
AND 1933! 

THE more rapid increase in high-school enrol- 
iment than in population would lead one to expect 


_| This study was conducted while at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Institute of Child Welfare. The 





that the intelligence level of high-school pupils 
would show a decline due to the presence of 
more individuals of lower intelligence. Such 
an assumption seems current in educational 





original data were made available through the 
courtesy of Dr. Edmund G. Williamson, director 
of the University Testing Bureau. 
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thinking and would seem to have been partially 
confirmed by Portenier,? who found a slight 
decline in the intelligence quotients of high- 
school freshmen for Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
other cities. It would seem that economic stress 
would enhance such a tendency, since, being 
unable to secure work, more individuals would 
remain through high school. 

In the light of recent evidence such assump- 
tions do not appear to be justified; at least the 
findings for certain localities do not bear them 
out. Roesell,? comparing the intelligence level 
of grades 7 to 12 of three Minnesota towns near 
Minneapolis in 1920 and 1934, found an increase 
in I.Q. for all grades. The Miller Mental Abil- 
ity Test, form A, was used on both occasions. 
While the population increased 31.3 per cent. 
and the high-school enrolment 78.7 per cent., 
the I.Q. level also increased. For grade 12 it 
increased from 113 to 125 for one town, 117 to 
120 for the second, 119 to 122 for the third, and 
for all three combined from 118 to 122. In addi- 
tion, the pupils in each grade tended to be 
younger in 1934, 

Data bearing on this problem for Minneapolis 
were collected with the initial purpose of de- 
termining whether during the years of recent 
economic stress the intelligence of graduating 
seniors has changed. Scores on the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test were obtained for the 
years 1929 and 1933. Williamson‘ utilized the 
same years for a comparison of college fresh- 
men. He describes the test as follows: “In 
this study Forms A M C N (recognition voeabu- 
lary items) Minnesota College Aptitude Test 
was used in 1929 and Form A M in 1933. The 
latter form consisted of one half the former, the 
two being equated on 1,198 freshmen enrolling 
in the College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts in September, 1929. ...In this study 
comparison of 1933 with 1929 freshmen is made 
by applying 1929 percentile norms to the 1933 


group.” Williamson fond no change in the 


2 Lillian G. Portenier, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
568, 1933. 

3 Fred P. Roesell, ‘‘A Comparative Study of the 
Mental Level in Grades Seven through Twelve in 
Three Minnesota Towns in 1920 and 1934.’? Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota 
Library. 

4E. G. Williamson, ScHooL AND Society, 42: 
1086, 547-551. 
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intelligence level of college freshmen as a whole, 
although certain colleges within the university 
showed marked shifts, presumably owing to 
changes in admission policies. 

Since the University of Minnesota carries op 
a state-wide testing program for high-schoo| 
seniors similar data were available for them as 
well as for those who actually attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Minneapolis high- 
school seniors were selected for comparison in 
the two years 1929 and 1933. Seniors in all 
the Minneapolis public high schools (except 
vocational, which provides vocational training) 
were tested. 

The first problem to consider is whether the 
sampling of high-school seniors in the two years 
is sufficient to warrant making dependable com- 


parisons. Table 1 indicates that such is the 


TABLE 1 


COMPLETENESS OF SAMPLING OF MINNEAPOLIS HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS FOR 1929 AND 1933 








School 1929 1933 School 1929 


1933 





52.17 
98.61 
97.92 
90.44 


60.37 
98.31 
96.63 
87.77 


94.08 
98.18 
64.00 
64.92 
91.76 


96.01 
99.09 
62.87 
38.32 
97.42 


Nf Coble 


. 
> 





case, the sampling being close to or better than 
90 per cent. for both years for six of the nine 
schools. The three schools with smaller per- 
centages of sampling followed the policy of test- 
ing only those who were intending to go to 
college. 

Table 2 gives the distributions, the medians 
and semi-interquartile ranges of college aptitude 
percentiles for the two years. It may be seen 
that the number of graduating seniors has in- 
creased from 1929 to 1933. There is clear evi- 
dence of an increase in college aptitude score. 
There is a greater proportion of high-school 
seniors in the upper three and a smaller propor- 
tion in the lower three deciles in 1933 than in 
1929. The median for men increases from 32.62 
in 1929 to 43.83 in 1933; for women, from 34.78 
to 40.88. No pronounced change in variability 
is noticeable. The 1933 medians for Minneapolis 
seniors are practically the same as those found 
by Williamson for all University of Minnesota 
college freshmen (42.07 in 1929 and 43.68 in 
1933). Not only does there appear to be an 
increase in the proportion of brighter and a 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE APTITUDE 
ScorE FOR MINNEAPOLIS HIGH 
ScHOOL SENIORS 

















Men 
College aptitude 1929 1933 
percentiles* 
Per- Per- 
No. centage No. centage 
71 100 édarakaeae 140 18.77 241 24.72 
St. TOeeelesas 244 32.71 384 39.38 
t= 36. 5 cee 362 48.53 350 35.89 
Total ..cecse 746 100.01 975 99.99 
Median ...c-- 32.62 43.83 
Semi-interquar- 
tile range ... 23.44 25.33 
Women 
71-100 0 eeas 135 19.71 377 24.51 
$1— 710 wccces é 304 42.49 421 40.81 
SS Pee 374 37.80 195 34.67 
ote oc ess.ac 813 100.00 993 99.99 
Media «sccser 34.78 40.88 
Semi-interquar- 
tile range ... 22.41 22.41 





* Percentiles for both years are in terms of the 1929 
norms, based on freshmen of the Science, Literature and 
the Arts College. 

decrease in the proportion of duller, but the 
absolute numbers follow the same trend. 

In order to be sure that those schools for which 
the sampling is less adequate have not unduly 
influenced the results for Minneapolis college 
aptitude percentile medians are presented by 
school in Table 3. The schools are numbered as 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTILE MEDIANS OF COLLEGE APTITUDE SCORE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS BY SCHOOL 

















Median 
Men Women 
School 1929 1933 1929 1933 
D ée were 30.00 43.27 29.82 42.05 
D6 ca ere 27.92 41.50 33.73 28.94 
S siarea 64.75 64.00 47.11 62.43 
eer 27.79 39.75 35.74 38.23 
Be crate’ 19.75 38.50 21.45 31.60 
ee 23.50 32.79 23.50 39.33 
E \kisware 48.50 66.00 58.00 62.67 
G wstelees 51.62 55.09 47.50 41.71 
Oe s4are 46.71 48.50 38.67 47.90 





in Table 1. The tendency for college aptitude 
scores of Minneapolis high-school seniors to be 
higher in 1933 than in 1929 is quite clear and 
seems not to be affected markedly by schools 3, 4 
and 6, for which the sampling is not large. 
Considering the short time interval involved, 
the inerease in test score on the part of the 1933 
class is astonishing. Many questions are raised 
which the present data can not possibly settle. 
If the data concerned but one or two high schools 
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of the system, they could be accounted for on 
the basis of population shifts from district to 
district within the city. The extent of the 
sampling renders such an explanation highly im- 
probable. Selective migration from and into the 
city could be responsible, but the short time 
interval renders this explanation unlikely. 

Since the present results concern only high- 
school seniors, it may be argued that more dull 
children actually attend high school but are 
eliminated before the senior year. While this 
may be the case, Roesell’s findings show the need 
for caution in making such an inference; for 
he found an increase in I.Q. in grades 7 through 
12. 

There are other factors which may have in- 
fluenced the results and which can not be evalu- 
ated from the present data. Among these are 
the possibilities that students in recent years 
have become “test wise” and hence make better 
scores or that brighter students who formerly 
attended private schools are now enrolling in 
publie schools. Neither one of these explana- 
tions appears plausible. Roesell finds the in- 
crease in schools which had had no intelligence 
test for three years before his survey. While 
the second factor may be playing a part, it does 
not seem likely that it could account for the 
marked change noted in the present study. 

Unless, however, the operation of some such 
factor as those mentioned can be demonstrated, 
Roesell’s and the present data are not consistent 
with the contentions that a greater proportion 
of dull than bright students have in the past 
been eliminated from the upper school grades 
and that more dull students are attending school 
now. The influence of selection in the upper 
grades on the basis of intelligence may have been 
overestimated. While many dull individuals 
have been dropping out of school, an even 
greater number of bright individuals may also 
have been leaving the schools, probably because 
of economie reasons. If it were not selective, an 
increase in enrolment greater than the increase 
in population would then tend to increase the 
level of intelligence of the school population. 
Economie stress would tend to guard against the 
possibility of such an increase in enrolment 
being selective. Jobs have existed for few, 
regardless of their intelligence level. 

Whatever be the explanation, the populations 
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involved in this and in Roesell’s study do make 
higher scores on intelligence tests in more recent 
years. It becomes of interest to inquire whether 
there have been adjustments in the grading sys- 
tem of the schools involved in this study. The 
actual honor point averages for the high-school 
years was obtained for the four schools with 
the largest enrolments and the most adequate 
samplings in the two years. The medians, the 
percentages having an honor point average of 
2.00 or better and the percentages having an 
average below 1.00 are given in Table 4. In 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF HoNoR POINT AVERAGES OF 1929 AND 
1933 GRADUATING SENIORS 








Median 


Women 





Men 


1933 


1929 





1.00 

97 
1.01 
1.18 


Percentage of honor point average 2.00 or better 
13.04 3.55 25.50 29.15 

15.74 

19.71 

26.89 


2 8.93 
14.55 . 
15.30 


oint average below 1.00 
50.28 17.44 27. 
52.68 
49.51 


38.77 


46.16 
20.00 


this honor point average an A receives a weight 
of 3; B, 2; C, 1; and D and F, 0. The usual 
finding that girls receive higher marks is evident 
in this table. In 1933, the year for which the 
test indicates that the general level of intelli- 
gence is higher, the median honor point averages 
tend to be lower, particularly for men. Inspee- 
tion of the remainder of the table will show that 
this is due largely to the giving of a greater pro- 
portion of low marks (below C). There is no 
exception for either sex for a greater percentage 
of pupils in 1933 to have honor point averages 
below 1.00. 

While it might be argued that these changes 
in grading represent real differences in achieve- 
ment, the knowledge of the subjective basis on 
which grades are usually assigned makes this 
interpretation untenable until objective mea- 
sures of achievement are presented. 

Whatever else these results may mean, they 
do show the need for systematic appraisal by 
school administrators of the nature of their stu- 
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dent population. This is particularly necessary 
in times of social and economic stress. 

In summary, results of the Minnesota college 
aptitude test suggest that there has been an in- 
crease in the intelligence level of Minneapolis 
high-school seniors between the years 1929 and 
1933. While the reasons for this can not be 
stated with certainty, a plausible hypothesis is 
that the effects of school selection on the basis 
of intelligence has been over-estimated. It seems 
that more bright students than has been gener- 
ally realized have been leaving school when it 
was possible to obtain work. While the intelli- 
gence level of Minneapolis seniors has increased 
grading has not shifted in the same direction. 
For all the schools considered there is a definite 
tendency to grade more severely, despite the fact 
that the intelligence level of the population dealt 
with has increased. The data illustrate clearly 
the need for systematic surveys of the student 
population in any particular district or school 
system. The conclusions reached here apply 
only to the schools studied. 

Epwarp A. RunpDQuIstT 

PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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